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electric clocks throughout the whole of 
w, and the fire-bells sound the hours of 
‘id nine in the evening, all over the city— 
me. This ought to make us all very 
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THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 
A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE TORY FOILED BY A WOMAN. THE BLUE 
LIGHTS. 


MortrTerinc and snarling, the dame finally 
reached the door, and drew the bolt, and the 
scout entered. 

“ Confound your ugly picture!” he exclaimed 
fiercely. ‘ You’re a nice pattern of a woman, I 
don’t think. What d’ye mean, you cantanker- 
ous jade, by this treatment to one of your 
husband’s friends ?- Don’t you know, you double- 
distilled fool, that it’s dangerous playing with 


edge-tools? Do you s’pose that I’m going to | 


ride and fight with a halter round my neck, and 
when I’m forced to fly like a fox, to find my earth 
stopped by the very hand that should give me 
free passage and shelter? Confound. your im- 
pud ! if Ferg hasn’t taught you man- 
ners yet, it’s time some rougher hand, if his isn’t 
heavy enough, should take you in charge. If 
you go too far with me, you limb of Satan, I'll 
give yeaa lesson that'll last you for many a 
long year.” 

Accustomed to being bullied and ordered about 
by her husband’s rough ions, the woman 
had still spirit enoagh left occasionally to resent 
their insolent treatment, and her eyes flashed fire 
as she listened to the scout’s abuse. 

“ How dare you use this language to me?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Dare!” repeated the scout, with a fierce 
contemptuous laugh. ‘‘ Dare! Come now, that’s 
a good one, old lady.” . 

“If I were a man, Joe White, you wouldn’t 
dare to wag your tongue against me.” 

“Fool!” said thetory, angrily. ‘If you had 
an ounce of brains in your ugly skull, you’d know 
Joe White feared neither man nor fiend.” 

“‘ Barking dogs don’t bite, and bragging isn’t 
often backed by bravery,” was the derisive 
reply. 

“Will you hold your tongue—or must I thrust 
@ gag into your foul mouth?” cried the exas- 
perated scout. 

“Tf I was a man,” cried the woman, clench- 
ing her hand like, a hawk’s talons, “I’d teach 
you manners, you cowardly brute. Whose house 
are you coming into this time of night, when 
all honest folks should be a bed ?” 

“‘ Whose house? it’s mine to all intents and 
purposes. Mine! while I belong to the band of 
which your husband is a member. And you 
talk of honest folks, dame ?* Satan rebuking sin. 
Honesty and you long since parted company, I 
reckon.” 

“Twas honest,” retorted the woman, “till I 
kept company with you and yours. But the 
good book tells us that you can’t touch pitch and 
not be defiled.” 

“Ha! ha! better and better. 
sister quoting Scripture !” 

“ You’re a wretch, Joe White!” shrieked the 
now thoroughly infuriated woman. ‘‘ The mean- 
est kind of a wretch to insult a lone defenceless 
woman.” 

‘Injured innocence !”’ sneered the scout. 

“What kind of a husband have I got, that he 
associates with such a gang of thieves as you, 
and allows you to treat meas if I were your 
slave ?” 

“ Rate your husband as much as you please,” 
said the tory; ‘‘he’ll be quits with you, or I’m 
out in my reckoning. You’re welcome to be- 
stow on him all the choicest terms in your vocab- 
ulary and even to make a map of Westchester 
county on his ugly mug with your ten talons, 
egad! they’re as sharp as a mouser’s—but,”’ he 
added, sternly, shaking his fist in her face, “ call 
me a thief—curse you! and you wont have to 
wait for old Ferguson to come down to geta 
trouncing.” 

“Do you mean to say you'll beat me!” ex- 
claimed the woman, struggling to speak in a firm 
voice, but signally failing, as just then her sense 
of unmerited injury overcame her anger, and 
prompted her to burst into tears. 

“That was my meaning, precisely,” answered 
the tory, coolly. 

“‘ You’ve threatened that once before, and my 
husband hasn’t kicked you out of door for it.” 

“He’d thank me for taking the job off his 
hands,”’ said the scout. 
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ENCOUNTER 


“T tell you what,” said the woman, stuttering 
with rage. “If you were outside néw, it would 
be a long while before you got in, even if the 
rebels were behind you, and the rope ready to 
swing your carcase on the nearest tree.” 

“Stop your jaw, you foul-mouthed jade!” 
roared the scout, rushing towards her with a 
menacing gesture. 

“ Touch me at your peril!” shrieked the injur- 
ed but now thoroughly roused woman. “Stand 
back, Joe White, or you’ll rue the hour.” 

“Idon’t mind your claws a farthing,” cried 
the tory, continuing to advance. 

“Then by the Heaven above us! I’ll send you 
to perdition !” 

And catching up a loaded pistol that lay on 
the table, she cocked it and levelled it at the 
scout’s head. 

“One step further, Joe White, and I fire!” 
The tory recoiled aghast. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the woman, in a bitter, 
derisive tone, ‘“‘ where’s your courage now, Joe 
White. You baffled coward! You'll beat me, 
will you, you miserable wretch! If I but move 
my finger, where are you! I1’d do it, ifit wasn’t 
a burning shame to cheat the gallows.” 

“Come, come, none of that nonsense,” said 
the scout, his voice sinking into a low growl 
like the dying mutter of the thunder. ‘‘All this 
fuss is just about nothing at all. I wont hurt 
you, woman, though your language would try 
the patience of a saint. I want the blue signal 
lantern.” 

“Get it for yourself, then,” cried Mrs. Fer- 
guson, with a triumphant glance, as she noted 
the effect of her ld ion. “I’m 
not going to be your slave any longer, Joe White ; 
and now [ am going to bed, and don’t mean to 
be disturbed again by you or any of your gang.” 

So saying she seized the light, and somewhat 
ostentatiously parading the fact that she still car- 
ried the pistol also, she disappeared from the 
room, Joe calling after her with an oath not to 
leave him in the dark. Before he could follow 
and overtake her, however, she reached her room 
and locked the door, unheeding his oaths and 
bravado; and muttering a curse upon her and 
all women generally, the discomfited scout was 
left to fumble around and tind a light for himself. 

This done, White next proceeded to a closet 
from which he took a lantern of deep blue glass, 
lighted the wick inside, and then opening the 
door made his way down to the beach, dragging 
a ladder after him. Here he ascended a tree 
which stood on the edge of the cove, and select- 
ing a spot where the branches would conceal the 


, 





- light from the hither shore, suspended his lan- 


tern so that its rays would be visible directly 
across the water; and then settled himself in a 
comfortable position among the branches, he 
strained his eyes across to the Long Island side 
of the Sound. 

Upwards of half an hour the scout remained in 
this position, sleeplessly directing his gaze across 
the water, but occasionally diverting the tedium 
of his situation by cursing his eyes, limbs and 
other parts of his own body, together with the 
bodies and souls of various other individuals 
whom he did not directly name. 

“Confound those sleepy heads over yonder,” 
he would soliloquize; “the Evil One himself 
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OF THE SCOUT WITH THE PATRIOT DRAGOON. » 


must have sealed their eyes to-night, I think. 
If they don’t Keep a better look owt than this, 
there’s little use of my riding mysélf to death, 
and then sitting up all night.” 

Then he began to get a little drowsy, and 
commenced swearing again to keep himself 
awake ; and he was going on thus with consid- 
erable volubility when he checked himself to give 
utterance to an exclamation of pleasure. 

“There it is at last,” he exclaimed, as, far 
across the dull waters of the Sound, upon the 
opposite shore a light similar to his own was 
swung to and fro, with a motion which seemed 
to indicate a satisfactory result.. Seizing the 
lantern he described with it a perpendicular cir- 
cle, which was answered from the other shore, 
and then he clambered “down the tree, entered 
the house, and threw himself down on the floor 
with a saddle for his pillow and was soon sound- 
ly asleep. 

The indefatigable scout was not, however, 
allowed a long indulgence in the rest which tired 
nature seemed to demand. In about two or 


three hours after he threw himself down, he was’ 


aroused by the entrance of a party consisting of 
the master of the house, Jake Barnes, and the 
rest of those whose fete-a-tete had so recently been 
interrupted just as they received the cheering 
news brought by Joe from the scene of operations 
below. 

“Well, Joe,” said Ferguson, taking hold of 
that individual by the collar, and shaking him 
heartily to arouse him from his deep slumber— 
“more good news, eh? We've answered your 
signal, you see!”’ 

“ You were a deuced long time about it, though, 
I must have staid up in that tree an hour and a 
half, blow me! You must have all been drunk.” 

No, it was all my fault—l was off the watch 
when I ought to have been on it,” said Fergu- 
son. ‘ But what's your lay ?” 

The scout proceeded to relate the events of the 
night with minute particularity, dwelling with 
peculiar gusto on the feat of stealing De Lancey’s 
horse, in pay for his own; a feat which also ex- 
cited the delight and admiration of his compan- 
ions. Joe then proceeded to say that the cap- 
ture of such a brave and successful American 
officer as De Lancey, and his delivery over to the 
British, would be a peculiarly acceptable per- 
formance to their royalist friends, and would not 
fail to gain them all great credit, as well as, in 
the end, great profit also; and he then detailed 
his plan to go and carry the captain off from his 
sick bed and deliver him up as a prisoner of war. 

“ Then there’s no plunder in it, after all,” ex- 
claimed Ferguson, in a disappointed tone, with 
a glance at Barnes, as if to see what the latter 
would say to the idea of robbing the house of his 
own widowed parent, sister and brothers. 

Barnes divined the motive of the glance, and 
quickly responded: 

“No; confound me, if I’ll assist to rob my 





own house, nor I wont see youwdo it either, if 
my brother is a rebel. For my part I think it’s 
a regular fool’s chase, anyhow. What ig thun- 
der do we care about making prisoners of rebel 








officers¢ We sha’n’t get enough for it to pay | 


for drinks all round.” 
“ Them’s just my sentiments, exactly,” chimed 
in Ferguson, whose avarice was wofully unsatis- 


fied by the probable meagre results of the pro- 
expedition 


“I move we don’t go astep if we can’t get 
something more profitable than thet kind of 
business,” said another. 

Joe’s countenance assumed a deeper scowl as 
eagh individual gave exp to his disappoi 
ment and dissatisfaction, and when all had raised 
their objections to the enterprise, he settled his 
elbows on his knees and spoke with a dogged air 
and tone : 

“Well, boys, you can do as you like, since 
we’re all of the free and easy, independent sort, 
and go and come and make up our beds wherever 
we choose; if you wont go, there’s an end on’t. 
But I do say it don’t seem fair, nor honorable, 
when a comrade’s got a thing at heart, that’ll do 
him good, at any rate—and when he’s done so 
much for you too—that you should sneak out 
and refuse to help him. I don’t like to part with 
you, boys, but I suppose I can get others to help 
me if you wont. So all I’ve got to do, is to 
hear what you say.” 

And at theconclusion of this speech, the scout 
looked steadily at his feet, and drummed with his 
fingers on the saddle beside which he had raised 
himself up in a sitting posture. 

The threat contained in the speech was obvious 
enough, and evidently alarmed the confederates 
somewhat. Joe was certainly one of the most 
valuable members of the gang, inasmuch &s his 
pursuits enabled him to transmit desirable intel- 
ligence, to point out valuable prizes, and perform 
various other important services, in addition to 
his active co-operation whenever any undertak- 
ing demanding all their strength was devised. 
Ferguson was the first to perceive that his ava- 
rice might “‘overleap itself and fall on ’tother 
side,” if he refased to oblige Joe in this particu- 
lar, and 8 he was the first one to speak. 

“ The Old Nick take it, Joe, you’re altogether 
too fast. None on us hasn’t said we wouldn’t 
go yet. We merely wanted to consult whether 
it would pay—but if you say you are bound to 
go, why, I for one wont see you go alone, no» 
how, if I don’t get a sovereign for my share.” 

This magnanimous expression, from one of 
Fergusoun’s well-known selfishness, had its mark- 
ed effect on the rest, and with the same unani- 
mity with which they had just declared them- 
selves against the undertaking, they now said 
they would act exactly as Joe wished them— 
Barnes, be it said to his honor, stipulating that no 
violence should be offered to any of the mem- 
bers of the family, and that no depredations 
should be committed on the place, or articles 
carried off. This solemnly agreed to, somewhat 
against Ferguson’s inclinations, who could not 
see the propriety of sparing a rebel’s nest, even 
though they were relations, a debate ensued as 
to the time of setting out. The scout urged that 
they should proceed on the business immediately, 
but the majority were for the delay till night 
and it was accordingly so determined. The 
party were to take to their boat, and coast along 
the shore, for greater security from encounter with 








De Lancey’s, or any other flying troop of Amer- 
ican soldiers, were to arrive at Great Rock a [it- 
tle after nightfall, take De Lancey from his bed, 
convey him to the boat, and then carry him to 
the nearest royal outpost, as Joe White’s prisoner 





CHAPTER VIL. 
AN EXCITING ADVENTURE. 

Tae scout, determined not to be idle in the 
meanwhile, after satisfying his hunger, again 
mounted his horse and rode off, with the design 
of getting any information he might be able to 
obtain as to the movement of any American par- 
ties of troops, or the passage of any train of sup- 
plies towards the city that could be cut off and 
appropriated by himself and his confederafts. 
The latter passage will seem singular to one un- 
acquainted with the historical fact, if there are 
any such, that the marauders who went by the 
name of whaleboat-men or skinners, somewhat 
indifferently, were not at all in the habit of dis. 
cri i ti 14 b ppli intended for the 
British or for the patriot army. If they inter- 
cepted anything of the latter sort, it was enough 
of course to represent the fact; but if they did 
happen to seize forcibly on supplies intended for 
the former, it was still easy for them to make it 
appear that they also were taken from the enemy ; 
and the proceeds were pocketed with no more 
compunction in the one case than in the other. 
The cow-boys, though having the name of more 
patriotism, were in fact equally mercenary; and 
thus these wretches filled the country with rapine 
and bloodshed, without an instinct, save thag of 
avarice, or a motive of action but the sordid love 
of plunder. And not merely this. Dwellings 
were not only robbed, but burned ; and the grow- 
ing crops were trampled and devastated to gratify 
a wanton taste for destruction—a taste fostered 
and encouraged by gallant British officers, who 
afforded protection to the mi , and seem- 
ed to delight in reducing i » peaceful and 
helpless families to penury and distress. Such 
was the spirit with which the revolutionary con- 
test was condueted in the vicinity of New York ; 
and I buat repeat the recorded judgment of his- 
tory when I say that the arms of England have 
not yet recovered from the disgrace ‘which these 
proceedings deservedly inflicted upon them. It 
isin the light of these events that we should 
view the effort of the people of India to recover a 
portion of their ravished privileges, and refuse 
our sympathies to the power that wantonly out- 
rages where it cannot even profit by her atroci- 
ties. I must admit, however, that in India at 
least, the English have mercilessly and 
lessly pursued their profit, with very little care 
indeed for anything else whatever. 

Returning from this digression, extracted from 
my pen, by honest indignation at the philan- 
thropic professions of a hypocritical govern- 
ment, the reader will be led in the track of the 
enterprising and daring scout, who, after riding 
a few miles over an unfrequented cross road, 
boldly struck out in a northerly course calculated 
to bring him, at no great distance, within hail of 
the line which was svon afterward established as 
that of the retreating patriot army, and was even 
then ranged by flying parties of American sol- 
diers, bent upon foraging or scouting expeditions. 

Proceeding thus for a number of miles, the 
scout suddenly came upon a horseman who 
emerged from a road that ran at obtuse angles 
with the one he was travelling, joined it, and was 
lost in that. Owing to the intervention of rising 
ground, neither of the travellers perceived the 
other until almost within hailing distance, when 
it was apparent that both were going in the same 
direction, and that a junction could not be avoid- 
ed without an effort that would excite suspicion. 
The scout was naturally avérse to strange com- 
pany, but seeing that he could not escape it, he 
made a merit of necessity and rode confidently 
alongside the stranger, with such a salutation as 
would be appropriate under the circumstances. 
This the stranger politely returned, with the air 
of a gentleman who at once perceived that his 
companion was not of the same position in life as 
himself—thus perhaps partaking more of good- 
natured condescension, and less of hauteur, than 
the stranger’s bearing gave reason to believe 
might have been accorded to an equal. Both, 
however, bestowed upon each other a glance of 
quick and comprehensive scrutiny, justified by 
the perilous nature of the times, when strangers 
were quite as likely to be enemies as friends. 
But neither the dress nor appearance of the stran- 
ger, or of Joe White, afforded any particular in- 
formation. The stranger was habited in the 
ordinary riding-~dress of a gentleman civilian of 
the period, and the scout wore the dress of a 
man who might be either a farmer or a respect- 
able mechanic ; and though both wore arms, there 
was nothing unusual or calculated to attract at. 
tention in that circumstance. 

“Anything stirring down below” inquired 
the stranger. 

“T’ve come only a few miles,” replied the 
scout, eVasively, suspecting that the other’s ob- 
ject in this simple question, was to draw from 
him an admission that he came from the British 
lines. “A man of peace, going on his own busi- 
ness, finds it pretty bard to travel far without 
interruption, though.” 
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“Very true; but you look like an active | 
young fellow, and one would think you were 
likely to fall into the fighting ranks on one side 
or the other.” 

The scout affected to shrug his shoulders at 
this idea, and rejoined : 

“T’m one who likes his own interest and com- 
fort too well for that.” 

“Your speech appears fo be frank, at any 
rate, but the sentiment is hardly patriotic. Do 
you mean to say that you can witness this great 
struggle, and remain an indifferent spectator ?” 

“ O, as for that, one has his opinions ; but you 
know it’s hardly safe to blab them everywhere 
without knowing the company you're in.” 

“ Yet I should think that an Americax, «+ this 
distance from the enemy, might venture tu speak 
freely. I am not aware that any of Howe’s 
troops have yet ventured to come so far up as 
this.” 

“There are spies, you know.” 

“ Well, the principal danger in this quarter, I 
judge, must be to the spies themselves. As yet 
our troops maintain their superiority on this 
ground.” 

Again there was a scrutinizing glance ex- 
changed between the travellers. The stranger’s 
speech did not appear to study caution, but con- 
veyed the intelligence that he belonged to the 
patriot side. The extreme impartiality of his 
companion awakened his suspicions. As the 
scout made no reply to the last remark, but en- 
deavored to find some subject to change the cur- 
rent of conversation, the stranger suddenly be- 
stowed a curious and intelligent look upon the 
other’s horse, and remarked : 

“You seem to be lly well ted for 
man of your profession—it appears that I am 
familiar with that animal.’ 

The scout gave an uneasy twitch of the rein, 
and the traveller resumed : 

“That horse remarkably resembles the one 
ridden by my son, Captain De Lancey.” 

The scout gave a perceptible start, and his first 
impulse was to rein about and take to his heels 





again, but a sudden and happy thought struck |- 


him, and he easily replied : 

“Tt is Captain De Lancey’s.” 

It was now the stranger’s turn to exhibit 
surprise. 

“It is his!” he exclaimed; “then permit me 
to ask how you came into possession of it? I 
know my son would as soon part with his sword 
as with that beast.” 

“So you have not heard of Captain De Lan- 

y’s accident?” inquired the scout, shrewdly 
Wigring to draw out the other's knowledge be- 
fore venturing on a fabrication of his own. 

“T have heard nothing—what accident has he 
met with, then?” inquired the other, with an 
anxious tone. 

The scout then ingeniously proceeded to re- 
late as much of the events of the day previous as 
served his turn; saying that De Lancey had rid- 
den off alone in chase of the tory Joe White, 
had been thrown from his horse, and was lying 
dangerously wounded under the care of the 
Barnes family ; and that he, being in the neigh- 
borhood, had been commissioned to ride the 
captain’s horse to White Plains and procure an 
escort to convey him to that place. 

The stranger, whom we may now call Esquire 
De Lancey, was sensibly affected by this recital, 
and was profuse in thanks for the kindness of 
his travelling companion, in leaving his peaceful 
avocations to do so essential a service to his son. 

“Take this purse,” he added, “as a more 
material manifestation of my gratitude. I was 
myself going to White Plains, but I shall now 
ride immediately to see my son. [I shall also be 
obliged to you for directions as to the nearest 
route I can follow to reach there as soon as 
possible.” : , 

Esquire De Lancey extended as he spoke a 
knitted purse, through the meshes of which glit- 
tered some pieces of gold and silver, and the 
scout accepted it with affected reluctance, but 
with an inward chuckle at the unexpected suc- 
cess of his manceuvre. Then directing Mr. De 
Lancey to turn about and take the first left hand 
road—which was designedly the most circuitous 
route he could think of, he had the satisfaction of 


As the advancing troop, however, reached the 
brow of the eminence which had been his own 
look out, he ventured to cast a look backward, 
and saw by the movements of the party that he 
was discovered and pursued. 

He had a sufficient start, however, to ensure 
his arrival among his friends, if not to put them 
in a posture of defence, and De Lancey’s mettled 
steed justified the good opinion of his master. 
As he came up with hot speed to the house which 
was the temporary rendezvous of the royalists, the 
British troops were already forming in the road, 
and a party of unmounted tories, armed with 
muskets, were gathering together the plunder 
they had obtained by robbing the house. One of 
the latter was just kindling a fire under the por- 
tico of the dwelling, and the flames had already 
made such progress among the out-houses as to 
send up considerable volumes of smoke. 

The scout hastily communicated to the British 
officer the approach of an enemy, which indeed 
came in sight to confirm his words almost as soon 
as they were out of his mouth, and then he has- 
tily retreated, unquestioned, into the rear. The 
sight instantly set the tory band into utter con- 
fusion, and cowardly as these wretches really 
were, at the appearance of troops, they would 
have taken immediately to flight, if it had not 
been for the presence of the British. The :oy- 
alist officer, hastily giving his orders to his own 
troops, ordered the skinners to form and take up 
@ position; a part of them cbeying, while others 
endeavored to extinguish the growing flames 
about the dwelling, in order to have that for a 
cover. But it was too late ; the flames were each 
moment growing higher, and the miscreants saw 
their own wanton love of mischief operate to 
leave them exposed to the dreaded charge of the 
patriot horse. The fences, too, they had wan- 
tonly torn down, leaving the spot all clear for 
the operations of cavalry, and themselves with- 
out any protection except what their own courage 
and the presence of the British could give them. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
THE GOOD CAUSE VICTORIOUS. 


Tue British foraging party consisted of about 
forty well-:mounted men; the Americans were 
somewhat less, and the tories numbered some 
fifteen or twenty. This was giving the enemy 
considerable odds; but Lieutenant Blake, who 
now commanded De Lancey’s troop, with a gal- 
lantry peculiar to the patriots in all this memor- 
able contest, did not stop to count the number of 
their foes. Approaching to something short of 
musket,range, he first noted the position of the 
enemy, detached a squad of five or six men to 
attack the unmounted tory force, and then ad- 
dressing the remainder of his men: . 

“ Comrades !”’ said he, “ those drels out- 


= 


marauders, now returned to the scene of deso- 
lation. One was a tall, dignified, and haughty 
matron, who would not permit herself to indulge 
in any demonstrative exhibition of her feelings ; 
another was a young lady, bearing unmistakable 
resemblance to the matron, but wanting her lofti- 
ness of manner, and these two seemed to consti- 
tute the family proper. An aged negro woman, 
and two youthful male servitors completed the 
party. 

“OQ, dear! O, dear!’ exclaimed the old 
negress, wringing her hands, as she gazed on the 
scene of destruction before her—‘ them red- 
coated debbils “ll hab to pay for dis when young 
Massa De Lancey knows all about it. He'll 
*struct ’em to burn down his own father’s house, 
and turn his dear mammy out doors !” 

“Hush, Phebe,” said the matron; “ Captain 
Haugh will do what he can, but he can’t remedy 
what is past. You and the boys go gather up 
the things that are all scattered about here, and 
see if they have carried off the plate.” 

The negress proceeded to obey, but in doing 
so she nearly stumbled over the gory dead body 
of a British trooper. 

“Ugh, you nasty brute!” exclaimed old 
Phebe ; “I wishes dat the whole of you was 
served jest so, and den you wouldn’t come rob- 
bing and burning geritle folks houses, I guess.” 

Lieutenant Blake here approached the matron, 
who honored him with a stately bow, and a po- 
lite but cold expression of thanks for the service 
he had rendered. 

“But why is not my son here with you?” she 
added, with a steady glance of inquiry. 

“Captain De Lancey, I am sorry to say, is 
iying somewhat badly wounded; and it was a 
part of my purpose to stop and inform you of 
this, when I unexpectedly found some hot work 
to do here,” returned Lieutenant Blake, with the 
distamt courtesy that the lady’s bearing seemed 
to require. 

“Hugh badly wounded—Hugh in danger!” 
exclaimed the youngest lady, in ious tones, 
making an impulsive movement forward and 
gazing beseechingly in the lieutenant’s face. 

“Rather badly, but not dangerously, I am 
happy to add,” replied the lieutenant, bowing to 
his fair interlocutor. 

“O, where is he, then?—I will go to him in- 
stantly,” exclaimed the young lady. 

“ You forget, Helen, that we have something 
to do now to look to ourselves. Captain Hugh, 
I understand, is not dangerously hurt, and when 
our own affairs are properly arranged, your father 
and myself will accompany you to visit him. It 
would be improper for you to go alone, at all 
events,” interposed the elder lady, in a stately 
manner. 

The young lady’s face assumed a look of dis- 








number us—but we are in the right, and that 
gives us the odds.” 

As he looked, along his troop, the eager, res- 
olute and angry glances of his men showed that 
they were all ready, and that they needed no 
further appeal to stimulate his courage. 

“Forward!” he cried, waving his sword. 
“Double quick time! Charge!” 

Down swept the line of horsemen with the 
noise of thunder, the riders bending over fheir 
horses’ necks, their keen swords flashing in, the 
air. The shock was tremendous, and its impetus 
unhorsed several British troopers, and rolled their 
chargers over in the dust. But they rallied and 
engaged the patriots hand to hand. The shouts 
of the combatants mingled with the clang and 
clash of the sabres and the strange cries of wound- 
ed horses. Joe White fought as a man always 
fights who has a halter round his neck, but his 
appearance on the charger of their own favorite 
officer aroused all the ardor and anger of De 
Lancey’s troops. One of them, astalwort fellow 
engaged Joe White who was armed with the 
sabre of a fallen British trooper. Both were 
masters of their weapons and their horses. Each 
strove to sever his antagonist’s bridle-reins, but 
each stroke was foiled by a parry, and followed 
up by a cut or thrust. Joe White, however, 
labored at a disadvantage, for his horse was con- 
stantly striving to wheel into the ranks of his old 





seeing his 1 comp wheel about 
and eagerly pursue the false scent upon which he 
had placed jhim, while he himself rode on, slap- 
ping his replenished pockets, and laughing at his 
own adroitness. 

Thinking, however, that he had already pro- 
ceeded as far, in the direction he was then going 
as would be safe, and reaching a road which turn- 
ed off in a south-westerly direction, he took that, 
and spurred up his horse to a brisk rate of speed. 
Riding at this rate fora few miles, he attained 
the brow of a hill which commanded a somewhat 
extensive view ; he paused to examine the dis- 
tant windings of the road in both directions, and 
after a steady and scrutinizing gaze of a few 
seconds, uttered an exclamation which indicated 
that he had made a discovery of some sort. 
Around a well appointed mansion in the direc- 
tion he was going, there were signs of something® 
unusual going on—the red coat of a British sol- 
dier occasionally appearing to view, and moving 
actively about, while the report of a gun sound- 
ed faintly on his ears. The sight occupied bis 
attention for a few moments, during which he 
sat motionless on his horse, and then he tighten- 
ed his reins and started forward, but taking a 
second thought, wheeled suddenly about. 

It was apparently well that he did so, for full 
in view from the opposite direction in which he 
had been looking, came a party of mounted men, 
who were near enough for him to recognize as 
the troop of Captain De Lancey. There was 
sufficient in this sight to induce him not to pause 
for a second look, and he immediately wheeled 
and spurred his horse to its fastest pace, intent 
on reaching the shelter afforded by his friends 
the red coats, whom he had discerned in the dis- 
tance. He had adouble motive for the utmost 
haste, because if he could reach his fiiends be- 
fore they gained sight of the approaching enemy, 
he would acquire eredit for his information, while 
he also placed himself in a somewhat safer posi- 
tion. It was not certain that he was seen by the 
Americans, and only a few leaps placed him for 








a while out of view. 


, while his antagonist’s charger was far 
more docile and obedient. So fierce was the 
encounter that a shower of sparks blazed from 
their clashing blades. Nota word was spoken 
by either, but with clenched teeth they fought for 
life and victory. At last the American trooper, 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

watching his chance, lifted his horse from the 
ground with a steady pull, and standing in his 
stirrups as the animal came down, delivered a 
slashing cut intended to cleave the tory’s skull, 
and though it failed to accomplish that object, 
‘still the blow was so weighty that it beat down 
Joe’s guard, and crippled his swordgarm. The 
weapon fell from his nerveless grasp and the 
tory grew ashen pale. 

“ Quarters !”” he stammered, “ I surrender.” 

“Thave half a mind to cleave you to the 
brisket, you dog!” cried the American trooper. 
“But I could never harm an unarmed man. 
Besides, you’re for the drum-head and the pro- 
vost- marshal.” 

With these words, he passed his sword into 
his bridle hand, and seizing White by the collar, 
tore him out of the saddle, and flung him on the 
ground, while another trooper caught De Lan- 
cey’s horse. 

The tories made scarcely any resistance to the 
impetuous charge of the little patriot squad, but 
firing a single round at random, precipitately fled 
helter-skelter across the fields, leaving behind 
them both their plunder and their arms. The 
squad did not pursue, but fell with fresh vigor 
upon the British regulars, who were soon also 
forced to flight, leaving the field in the hands of 
the victorious Americans. The fugitives were 
pursued a little way, and a few prisoners taken, 
but a terrible vengeance had already been visited 
upon the royalist marauders. More than one 
quarter of their number lay dead and dying, and 
others were seriously wounded, while several of 
the tories had also expiated their crimes in death. 
And the capture of Joe White was considered not 
among the least of the trophies of the conflict. 

The affrighted inmates of the mansion, who 
had succeeded in escaping on the approach of the 





pp q and the lieutenant 
thought inaudibly : 

“‘Confound her sense of propriety—I’d rather 
see a little less of it, if 1 were her son and ina 
bad scrape.” 

He very politely, however, offered the escort of 
his troop, or any other assistance, if the ladies 
desired it; to which the. matron responded with 
her usual cold courtesy : 

“Tam obliged to you, sir, but my people will 
be quite able to make whatever arrangements we 
determine on.” 

Thus politely rebuffed, Lieutenant Blake call- 
ed his troop together, and securing his prisoners, 
mounted his horse, touched his hat to the ladies, 
and rode back in the direction from which he had 
come. But he could not help observing to one 
of his men, as he rode out of hearing: 

“That young lady, De Lancey’s sister, is a 
splendid girl; but his mother is aniceberg. I’m 
glad I didn’t see her before the scrimmage, or I 
don’t know as I should have fought with quite as 
much spirit.” 

The fact is, that the lieutenant, who was sus- 
ceptible to female charms, though not greatly 
accustomed to good female society, was consid- 
erably smitten by the beauty of Helen De Lan- 
cey, at first sight, for this was his first; but a 
good deal disappointed and mortified that his 
service in behalf of the family had received no 
more cordial acknowledgment. On first sight of 
the young lady, of whom he had previously 
heard, he confidently expected to be accepted as 
an escort to some place of safety, and flattered 
himself with the hope that the events of the pre- 
vious few hours would be a capital introduction 
to her. His ceremonious treatment, therefore, 
chilled and a little angered him; for had he not 
gained a right to more consideration tham had 
been accorded ? He certainly thought so; and 
perhaps the reader will agree with him. But he 
soon dismissed these unpleasant thoughts, and 
for the remainder of his ride dwelt with warm 
enthusiasm on the apparent charms of the young- 
er lady. In the glimpse he had caught of her, 
there was a new motive of action, and fancy at 
once began to draw pictures of distinguished suc- 
cesses that he might achieve, and rank that he 
might win, until he might be able to subdue the 
pride of the stately mother, and ask the young 
lady for his bride. That something of this kind 
would be necessary before he could hope success- 
fully to aspire to the possession of such a prize, 
he was well conscious ; for the lieutenant was of 
humble origin, and previous to the war his occu- 
pation: had been that of teaching a district school, 
at a humble compensation, and now all the 
possessions he had in the world, was his lieu- 
tenant’s commission and scant pay in the patriot 
army, with a stout heart and good pair of arms. 
He felt himself, however, to be decently good- 
looking in addition, and that is no mean advan- 
tage in a contest for the suffrages of the fair. 

As for the scout, his*good fortune at last seem- 
ed to have deserted him, and he saw himself rob- 
bed of all tle advantages which he expected from 
the enterprise planned for that night, with the 
near prospect of sacrificing everything else also, 
by an involuntary jump from the end of a rope. 
He was at once conveyed under a strong guard 
to the head quarters of the American army, there 
to await the almost inevitable sentence that he 
felt was in store for him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. ] 
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RAPHAEL’S MOTHER. 


Tue morning of Good Friday, 1483, was usher- 
ed in by a clear, bracing wind that melted the 
ice in the March brooks, and gave life and 
animation to the wintry landscape around. 
In a lowly house, in the little city of Urbino, 
the voice of gladness and thanksgiving went up 
like a psalm. , A child was born there, to parents 
that had long been childless—a child of almost 
seraphic beauty ; beauty that won for him the 
divine name of Rarwakv. 

The father was a man of virtue and simplicity— 
an artist, with small skill, and whose name had 
never, probably, been heard of beyond Urbino, 
for there is no record of the works of Giovanni 
Sanzio. The wife was a tendef, loving, and 
most excellent woman ; but without pretensions 
to learning or talent. They had been married 
many years, living quite alone, and now despair- 
ing of the gift of children. With what a fulness 
of bliss, then, did they welcome the child, as a 
gift from the Good Father. Fondly did they 
cherish him, not permitting him to receive any 
service from the hands of strangers, and barely 
enduring that others should ever look upon the 
gem intrusted to them. Nothing could exceed the 
loveliness into which the fair child grew, with his 
long flowin hair and beautiful mild eyes, large 
and lustrous, yet soft and tender as a gazelle’s. 
In his father’s little room, the child passed most 
of his time; the open door between that and his 
mother’s kitchen giving him full opportunity to 
watch her, and gently call to her, while he was 
playing with the cast-off materials of Giovanni’s 
art. Soon the boy began to execute drawings and 
paintings of no mean character, and the father, 
wise and just to his son’s rising genius, determin- 
ed to place him, if possible, where it should have 
freer scope, and larger life than could ever be 
gained under his roof. He applied to Pietro 
Perugino, one of the most distinguished artists of 
the time, and he agreed, on the father’s represen- 
tations, to receive the boy to his house. 

How dark and lonely seemed now the little 
rooms of Urbino! How many prayers rose—how 
many tears fell, each day, for the absent darling, 
none can tell except they who have parted with 
the sole of their household. Giovanni’s 
fingers no longer loved the work which had given 
him such delight when Raphael was near him— 
and Allegra dreaded to look into the studio, now 
that the golden head and soft eyes could no long- 
er meet her gaze. Had it not been for the glo- 
rious prophecy which her maternal heart was 
constantly uttering, of the immortal genius and 
almost divine talent of her son, Allegra would 
have sunk under the separation. Nothing in life 
had ever been so heavenly to the tender woman’s 
heart, as Raphael’s birth—nothing half so beauti- 
ful as his sweet life while it flowed on gently by 
her side ; and her darkest hour, as yet, had been 
the one which took him from her sight. With 
the father, a tenderness resembling only a woman’s 
was cherished for the boy ; and yet both parents 
were capable of that great sacrifice—the greatest 
they could make, to know that strangers’ eyes 
alone could look upon the beauty which, every 
day of his life, had been “a joy forever ” to their 
hi 





earts. 

Perugino fulfilled the trust which Giovanni 
had so solemnly bestowed upon him ; taught him 
all he knew, and gave him opportunities for 
farther success ; and well did Raphael repay his 
love and affection. By his consent, Raphael 
went to Florence, where he staid some time, ad- 
miring the works of Leonardo Da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo, and copying their excellencies ; 
while at the same time, he was involuntarily 
creating a style peculiar to himself. Here he 
painted for Lorenzo Nati, a picture of the Holy 
Family, which still exists, though sadly mutilated 
from accident. 

It was while he was in the full tide of the suc- 
cess of a new and talented artist at Florence, that 
the sad news of the illness of both parents reached 
him. Not a moment did he delay in setting out 
for Urbino. Ilis way lay through the depths of 
grand forests, through which only here and there 
a ray ofsunshine could penetrate—by the side of 
beautiful streams whose dancing waters some- 
times brought a gleam of hope to his heart, and 
bade him think that all might yet be well at 
home—by the foot of lofty mountains, and 
through rich valleys where he longed to sketch 
the peasants in their picturesque costumes, and 
gracefully natural attitudes; but from which he 
hastened towards the dear old home. 

How little did the artist-life spent among the 
great and gifted, crowned as it had been with 
glory and success, thus far, atone for the sacri- 
fice of home and his parents’ presence! But life 
is full of such sacrifices. Everywhere, there are 
bleeding hearts calling for their own. Every- 
where, there are Rachels weeping for their chil- 
dren—some who are not, and some who wculd be 
far better off, if it could be said that they were not! 

But for every tear that Allegra Sanzio had shed 
for her son, there might have been a divine hope 
following it—so truly good and noble was Ra- 
phael’s life. Friends, good and powerful, had 
taken him up, and the glory of his fame had 
reached the little city of his birth, making the 
hearts that loved him beat with an inexpressible 
joy. In the midst of this serene satisfaction, 
Giovanni was suddenly taken ill. The studio, 
dearer to him than ever, because of che angel who 
had been permitted to dwell there for a season, 
was left still open, that, lying on his bed, he could 
still look in and see where Raphael’s footsteps 
had been; and Allegra, loving and tender wife 
that she was, looked as often towards the easel 
from which beamed forth the sweet eyes of her 
child, imperfectly sketched by her husband, from 
memory, as she did towards the sick bed. 
However, she nursed Giovanni faithfully, and 


hoped most fervently for Raphael’s return, to | 


help her do more for him who, she feared, would 
never rise again from that illness. 
were only too prophetic. 


Her fears 
The simple, single- 





hearted, unassuming artist died with Raphael’s | 


name on his lips ; and before the kind neighbors 


could bury her husband, she, too, fell prostrate | 


before the disease that had taken him away. 


— — — 


Tt was the close ofa soft, cloudy day, that 
Raphac! reached his home. The house wore, to 
his anxious eyes, a gloomy and dreary look, as 
if something were going on that was sad within. 
He missed the trim cleanliness of the long gar- 
den path, and the careful training of the vines 
ofer the windows. Inside the desolation was 
still more marked. The studio, through the 
window of which he ventured to look, bore 
marks of being hastily left, with his own picture 
uncovered, and the materials of his father’s art 
thrown about, as ifsuddenly dashed down; and 
the whole room told a tale of grief. 

The affectionate son hardly dared to enter; 
but at length he gained courage to pass through 
the low, open window, and thence to his mother’s 
sleeping-room. Shelaythere alone. The neigh- 
bor who attended her had gone home for a brief 
time, and Allegra lay as if asleep. A deathly 
languor pervaded her countenance, and the pale 
hand and arm that lay outside the coverlet, 
bore traces of wasting pain. A slight rustling of 
the tree nearest the window made her open her 
eyes, and she fixed them upon her son as he stood 
there, with his gentle eyes full of tears, by the 
bedside. A look of ineffable rapture lighted up 
the pale face, and a thanksgiving, like that with 
which she had greeted his birth, burst from the 
white lips. “My Raphael! my b 

He seemed, intuitively, to comprehend that his 
father was gone, or she would not be alone. 
There was no need of the few tearful words in 
which she told him of her loss and his own. 
Then, all at once, as if the desire of her heart was 
fully accomplished, she became calm and tran- 
quil ; and asked him of his life during the years 
they had been parted. He told her of his success— 
of the beautiful pictures he had painted for Pope 
Pius IL, and the admiration they had elicited, 
when ke -vas only eighteen years of age. He 
described to her the works of Da Vinci and 
Angelo, dwelling upon them with an unselfish 
praise, that told the mother that he was good, as 
well as great. 

Tenderiy as a woman, Raphael tended the 
sick bed of his mother—ministering to all her 
wants, and, by his presence, satisfied all the long- 
ings she had for years experienced, to look upon 
him in the hour of sickness and death. Many 
days and even weeks were spent thus, calmly and 
tranquilly, as their lives had ever been. Al} pain 
and suftering had seemed to depart, when her 
son entered the house, anti death was laying his 
hand upon her very gently. Such as she was, 
lying in her still and calm beauty, for her life 
had been so tranquil that not a breath of passion 
had ever swept its surface, Raphael painted her. 
A heavenly smile of resignation shone upon her 
features, during the whole provess; and when 
finished, it was an ineffable source of pleasure to 
the young and devoted son. 

Very dear were these closing hours of his 
mother’s life. They were disturbed by no vain re- 
grets of leaving her son, idolized as he had ever 
been. Her delight was, that Giovanni was await- 
ing her; and that, together, they should watch 
above the gift so mysteriously bestowed upon their 
declining earth-life, and which had been so rap- 
turously received. She rejoiced that the fine gold 
had never fora moment become dim—and she 
knew in her own soul, as if an angel had told 
her, that she might safely trust the sequel to a 
life thus beautifully begun. Too weak to rise, 
she delighted to lie with one pale hand enclosed 
in the beautiful and almost feminine hand of 
Raphae!—to talk with him of the glories of the 
upper world, and the more glorious paintings 
which his genius might there conceive or imitate. 

The time drew nigh—but never was death so 


ifal !” 





beautiful—so kindly watched for. Nota tear nor + 


a sigh did the two give to the approaching sepa- 
ration ; and the smile of ineffable peace that lin- 
gered over the mother’s features was reflected 
on those of the son. 

On the twenty-fourth of August, the eve of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, Allegra visibly declined. 
Her countenance still wore an expression almost 
seraphic in its tenderness, but as if earthly emo- 
tion had ceased to agitate her peaceful heart. 
There was no need of witnesses or helpers; for 
she lay in slumber as calm as an infant’s; only 
rousing up at intervals to speak the name of 
Raphael, or press -his hand closer. And when 
the last moment came, it was only by the relax- 
ing of those waxen fingers from his, that he knew 
she had departed. * * * 

Again the morning of Good Friday dawned 
upon the earth, lovely, serene and spring-like as 
when the Good Father gave the infant Raphael 
to Giovanni and Allegra. 

In a painter’s studio at Rome, hung with black, 
a superb coffin lay, draped with the same mourn- 
ful color. Within was a face, beautiful in its 
serene loveliness ; the long eyelashes resting soft- 
ly on the cheek, and the fair hair lying in soft, 
bright waves over the pillow. Above it was 
placed a picture which might have immortalized 
the greatest painter on earth. It was the “Trans- 
figuration of Christ” of Raphael, and he who 
lay beneath was Raruae. himself. They who 
came with faltering step and sorrowful eye, to 
look upon that face, were among the great and 
powerful of Rome. All whom art or genius had 
claimed as sons, wept freely over the body of 
their brother. The poor whom he had so often 
relieved in the streets of Rome—the little children 
who had followed his footsteps, and from many 
of whom he had painted the faces of his angels— 
all came to gaze upon the beloved Raphael once 
more, and to drop a tear over the early called. 

It was on the morning of his birthday, 1520, 
that Raphael died; and ere the evening shades 
had closed, all Rome had wept over his remains. 
One who knew that it was his natal day, remark- 
ed, with a sorrowful! smile, that it was the birth 
of a new angel into heaven. It is a thought of 
most melancholy interest—this of agreatman dy- 
ing amid the records of his own genius; whether 
it be Corernicrs, clasping to his heart the book 
which he only lived to complete—our own ALr- 
ston, dying in his studio with his unfinished 
pictures lying about him, or “ Rarnar. THE 
Divise,” with the colors still wet upon his last 
and greatest work, calmly sinking to his last 
slumber while the cup of life had scarcely attain- 
ed its highest sparkle, and before a single thread 


| of silver had mingled with those flowing locks. 
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THE FRATRICIDE: 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“Fever!” exclaimed a testy old gentleman 
ata friendly party one evening, after a long dis- 
cussion respecting the late: controversy between 
the “Spiritualists” and the learned professors of 
Harvard University. “Ghosts? Fudge!” 

“ Nevertheless,” observed a remarkably quict- 
looking individual, who had hitherto taken no 
part in the conv tion, “ heless, a belief 
in sup ‘al visitations does not appear to me 
to be inconsistent with the exercise of reason. I 
could tell a story apropos to the subject, if I chose.” 

“ For heaven’s sake !’’ said the company, in a 
breath; “let us hear it.” And the testy old 
gentleman chimed in with: “It will go hard 
with me, if I do not account for your marvels by 
natural causes.” 

“ You shall judge,” rejoined the quiet-looking 
personage. “All I ask is, that you do not inter- 
rupt me in my recital. The story was related to 
me very many years ago.” 

Then silently collecting his thoughts for a few 
moments, he thus proceeded : 

“The person from whose lips I received the 
following details was named Bertram., He was 
a man of very eccentric habits, and like the cele- 
brated Count Cagliostro, was well versed in op- 
tical delusions which he produced by means of 
mirrors—magic mirrors, as they were called be- 
fore the science of optics was as well understood 
as it now is. Bertram travelled for some time 
through the southern States of Europe, and dur- 
ing his stay in Florence, became acquainted with 
Francis Wallscourt, the only surviving son of 
Lord Wallscourt, an English nobleman of an- 
cient family, who being a Roman Catholic, pre- 
ferred living in a country where Protestantism 
dared not lift its head. This young man became 
80 interested in the occult sciences studied by 
Bertram, that he passed much of his time in his 
society, and finally induced him to visit his 
father, Lord Wallscourt, at his palazzo, where he 
had lived in almost monastic seclasion since the 
loss of his eldest son, who had been torn from 
the bosom of his family in the most afflicting and 
inexplicable manner 

“Lord Wallscourt’s family had consisted of 
two sons, the youngest of whom (Francis Walls- 
court) had originally been destined for the 
charch, in order that the undivided wealth and 
estates of that noble house might be settled upon 
his elder brother Charles, that being one of the 
conditions upon which depended his marriage 
with Chylena Montmorenci, an orphan heiress to 
whom he had been betrothed while they were 
both children. By an unusual and a happy 
chance, 80 strong a sympathy sprang up between 
Chylena and Charles, that they were lovers 
while they were yet children, and would mutually 
have chosen each other, even if their parents had 
not decided upon their union. After three years’ 
travel, Francis returned home, and preparations 
for the solemnization of the nuptials were at 
once commenced. All that was noblest in 
Florence had been invited to assist at the cere- 
mony, and a succession of fetes were to follow 
it, when, the day but one before that appointed 
for the marriage, Charles suddenly disappeared, 
and was seen no more ! 

“ Since his return, he had been in the habit of 
going almost every evening to Lord Wallscoart’s 
villa, that he might superintend the preparations 
that were in progress for the reception of his 
bride, who was to pass the first days of their 
marriage in that beautiful retreat with him. Ona 
the evening of his disappearance, he had pro- 
ceeded thither as usual; but the night Passed 
away, and he did not return to Florence—the 
morning came, and still he was absent. Ex- 

were sent in all directions in search of him 
but in vain. Noneof his attendants had accom- 
panied him to the villa; those of Lord Walls- 
court who d in per had seen him 
depart, as usual—and this was all that was ever 
known on the subject. 

“To describe the consternation and despair 
into which the young bride and the whole of the 
Wallscourt family were plunged, when hour 
after hour passed away, and no trace could be 
discovered of the lost young man, would be im- 
possible. On the day following his disappear- 
ance, it became known that a piratical schooner 
had been seen off the coast on the fatal evening, 
and that some of the crew had landed in « boat 
and carried off several of the inhabitants of 
those shores. Lord Wallscourt immediately or- 
dered his fast-sailing vessels to be equipped and 
sent in pursuit, and Francis insisted in embark. 
ing in one of them. But a violent gale of wind 
dispersed the little squadron—the vessel in which 
was Francis patting into a neighboring port for 
shelter. There they heard that a piratical cor- 
sair had been lost, with all on board, on the pre 
ceding day. This intelligence was but too well 
calculated to extinguish all rational hopes of the 
young man’s yet surviving ; yet still an immense 
reward was offered for his discovery, dead or 
living. 

“ Nearly three years were spent in unavailing 
researches, and they were at length forced to re 
sign themselves to the belief that if the ocean 
had not baried in its anfathomable depths the 
object of their painfal solicitude, he must have 
fallen « victim to the barbarous treatment of the 
pirates, and perished in their hands. 

“The destinies of Francis were materially 
altered by the death of his brother ; for as he by 
that event became the sole heir of the Walls. 
court family, he was emancipated from the life of 
celibacy to which the ecclesiastical profession 
would have doomed him, and it became the ab- 
sorbing wish of Lord Wallscourt that the hand 
of Chylena should be trapsterred to his surviving 
son, and that the union of the two families, which 
had been decided upon fur so many years, should 
be thus ratified. One person alone distinetly 
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objected to this substitution—and that permon 
was the fpir young mourner, whose widowed 
heart recoiled with horror from the idea of bresk 
ing its faith to the lost Charies. 




















was the close of a soft, cloudy day, that 
iael reached his home. The house wore, to 
nxious eyes, a gloomy and dreary look, as 
/nething were going on that was sad within. 
inisse@ the trim cleanliness of the long gar- 
path, and the careful training of the vines 
the windows. Inside the desolation was 
more marked. The studio, through the 
iow of which he ventured to look, bore 
ks of being hastily left, with his own picture 
»vered, and the materials of his father’s art 
wn about, as ifsuddenly dashed down; and 
whole room told a tale of grief. 
ue affectionate son hardly dared to enter ; 
at length he gained courage to pass through 
‘ow, open window, and thence to his mother’s 
ving-room. Shelaytherealone. The neigh- 
who attended her had gone home for a brief 
ve, and Allegra lay as if asleep. A deathly 
«uor pervaded her countenance, and the pale 
1 and arm that lay outside the coverlet, 
traces of wasting pain. A slight rustling of 
tree nearest the window made her open her 
s, and she fixed them upon her son as he stood 
e, with his gentle eyes full of tears, by the 
side. A look of ineffable rapture lighted up 
pale face, and a thanksgiving, like that with 
ich she had greeted his birth, burst from the 
te lips. “My Raphael! my beautiful!” 
fe seemed, intuitively, to prehend that his 
‘.er was gone, or she would not be alone. 
ere was no need of the few tearful words in 
‘ich she told him of her loss and his own. 
ren, all at once, as if the desire of her heart was 
'y accomplished, she became calm and tran- 
il; and asked him of his life during the years 
y had been parted. He told her of his success— 
the beautiful pictures he had painted for Pope 
‘us II., and the admiration they had elicited, 
en he was only eighteen years of age. He 
\seribed to her the works of Da Vinci and 
igelo, dwelling upon them with an unselfish 
’ aise, that told the mother that he was good, as 
‘ll as great. 
Tenderly as a woman, Raphael tended the 
k bed of his mother—ministering to all her 
ants, and, by his presence, satisfied all the long- 
53 she had for years experienced, to look upon 
‘a in the hour of sickness and death. Many 
.ys and even weeks were spent thus, calmly and 
anquilly, as their lives had ever been. All pain 
d suffering had seemed to depart, when her 
sa entered the house, ani death was laying his 
and upon her very gently. Such as she was, 
og in her still and calm beauty, for her life 
.d been so tranquil that not a breath of passion 
ad ever swept its surface, Raphael painted her. 
. heavenly smile of resignation shone upon her 
«tures, during the whole provess; and when 
ished, it was an ineffable source of pleasure to 
e young and devoted son. 
Very dear were these closing hours of his 
other’s life. They were disturbed by no vain re- 
, ots of leaving her son, idolized’as he had ever 
ven. Her delight was, that Giovanni was await- 
og her; and that, together, they should watch 
. .ove the gift so mysteriously bestowed upon their 
cclining earth-life, and which had been so rap- 
urously received. She rejoiced that the fine gold 
ad never for a moment become dim—and she 
iew in her own soul, as if an angel had told 
or, that she might safely trust the sequel to a 
'e thus beantifully begun. Too weak to rise, 
1e delighted to lie with one pale hand enclosed 
the beautiful and almost feminine hand of 
\aphael—to talk with him of the glories of the 
pper world, and the more glorious paintings 
‘hich his genius might there conceive or imitate. 
The time drew nigh—but never was death so 








autiful—so kindly watched for. Nota tear nor - 


sigh did the two give to the approaching sepa- 

ition ; and the smile of ineffable peace that lin- 

cred over the mother’s features was reflected 
va those of the son. 

On the twenty-fourth of August, the eve of St. 
Jartholomew’s Day, Allegra visibly declined. 
(ler countenance still wore an expression almost 
eraphic in its tenderness, but as if earthly emo- 

m had ceased to agitate her peaceful heart. 
‘here was no need of witnesses or helpers; for 
-ne lay in slumber as calm as an infant’s ; only 
ousing up at intervals to speak the name of 
\\aphael, or press -his hand closer. And when 
le last moment came, it was only by the relax- 
ig of those waxen fingers from his, that he knew 
sne had departed. * * * 

Again the morning of Good Friday dawned 
‘pon the earth, lovely, serene and spring-like as 
vhen the Good Father gave the infant Raphael 
o Giovanni and Allegra. 

Tn a painter’s studio at Rome, hung with black, 
« superb coffin lay, draped with the same mourn- 
‘al color. Within was a face, beautiful in its 
serene loveliness ; the long eyelashes resting soft- 
von the cheek, and the fair hair lying in soft, 
right waves over the pillow. Above it was 
laced a picture which might have immortalized 
1@ greatest painter on earth. It was the “ Trans- 
tiguration of Christ” of Raphael, and he who 
ty beneath was Rapuaec himself. They who 
ame with faltering step and sorrowful eye, to 
ok upon that face, were among the great and 
vowerful of Rome. All whom art or genius had 
‘laimed as sons, wept freely over the body of 

‘heir brother. The poor whom he had so often 
‘lieved in the streets of Rome—the little children 
vho had followed his footsteps, and from many 
f whom he had painted the faces of his angels— 
ll came to gaze upon the beloved Raphael once 
1ore, and to drop a tear over the early called. 

It was on the morning of his birthday, 1520, 
tat Raphael died; and ere the evening shades 
1d closed, all Rome had wept over his remains. 
\ne who knew that it was his natal day, remark- 
1, with a sorrowful smile, that it was the birth 
a new angel into heaven. It is a thought of 
ost melancholy interest—this of a greatman dy- 
1g amid the records of his own genius ; whether 
be Corernicts, clasping to his heart the book 
hich he only lived to complete—our own ALL- 

on, dying in his studio with his unfinished 
ctures lying about him, or “RaprHar. THE 
‘ivine,” with the colors stil! wet upon his last 
id greatest work, calmly sinking to his last 
‘umber while the cup of life had scarcely attain- 
l its highest sparkle, and before a single thread 
f silver had mingled with those flowing locks. 
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THE FRATRICIDE: 


—OR,— 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 

“Fuper!” exclaimed a testy old gentleman 
ata friendly party one evening, after a long dis- 
cussion respecting the late: controversy between 
the “ Spiritualists” and the learned professors of 
Harvard University. “Ghosts? Fudge!” 

“ Nevertheless,” observed a remarkably quiet- 
looking individual, who had hitherto taken no 
part in the conversation, “nevertheless, a belief 
in supernatural visitations does not appear to me 
to be inconsistent with the exercise of reason. I 
could tell a story apropos to the subject, if I chose.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” said the company, in a 
breath; “let us hear it.” And the testy old 
gentleman chimed in with: “It will go hard 
with me, if I do not account for your marvels by 
natural causes.” 

“ You shall judge,” rejoined the quiet-looking 
personage. “All I ask is, that you do not inter- 
rupt me in my recital. The story was related to 
me very many years ago.” 

Then silently collecting his thoughts for a few 
moments, he thus proceeded : 

“The person from whose lips I received the 
following details was named Bertram., He was 
a man of very eccentric habits, and like the cele- 
brated Count Cagliostro, was well versed in op- 
tical delusions which he produced by means of 
mirrors—magic mirrors, as they were called be- 
fore the science of optics was as well understood 
as it now is. Bertram travelled for some time 
through the southern States of Europe, and dur- 
ing his stay in Florence, became acquainted with 
Francis Wallscourt, the only surviving son of 
Lord Wallscourt, an English nobleman of an- 
cient family, who being a Roman Catholic, pre- 
ferred living in a country where Protestantism 
dared not lift its head. This young man became 
so interested in the occult sciences studied by 
Bertram, that he passed much of his time in his 
society, and finally induced him to visit his 
father, Lord Wallscourt, at his palazzo, where he 
had lived in almost monastic seclusion since the 
loss of his eldest son, who had been torn from 
the bosom of his family in the most afflicting and 
inexplicable manner 

“Lord Wallscourt’s family had consisted of 
two sons, the youngest of whom (Francis WaAlls- 
court) had originally been destined for the 
church, in order that the undivided wealth and 
estates of that noble house might be settled upon 
his elder brother Charles, that being one of the 
conditions upon which depended his marriage 
with Chylena Montmorenci, an orphan heiress to 
whom he had been betrothed while they were 
both children. By an unusual and a happy 
chance, so strong a sympathy sprang up between 
Chylena and Charles, that they were lovers 
while they were yet children, and would mutually 
have chosen each other, even if their parents had 
not decided upon their union. After three years’ 
travel, Francis returned home, and preparations 
for the solemnization of the nuptials were at 
ence commenced. ll that was noblest in 
Florence had been invited to assist at the cere- 
mony, and a succession of fetes were to follow 
it, when, the day but one before that appointed 


“Francis, although captivated by the beauty 
and virtues of the young heiress, and sensitively 
alive to all the advantages of such an alliance, 
refused, with a noble generosity which did honor 
to his feelings, to press his suit with her, as soon 
as he became aware of her strong objection to 
another marriage. He even carried his dis- 
interestedness so far as to advocate her cause 
against himself with his family, and with her 
guardians, and generously protected her against 
the solicitations with which they persecuted her. 
“*Chylena is right,’ he would often say; 
‘who knows but that my brother still lives? 
Could I, after co-operating in so culpable a 
transaction, dare to raise my voice to Heaven 
and supplicate for his restoration to us? And 
if, indeed, he no longer exists, how can we bet- 
ter honor his memory than by abstaining from 
filling up the void which his death has left 
amongst us—by sacrificing all our hopes in his 
tomb—by respecting as sacred all that ever 
belonged to,him ?” y 
“In spite of these sentiments, all Francis 
could obtain from Lord Wallscourt was that he 
should refrain from molesting Chylena for 
another year, during which time he continued 
his researches for his lost brother with unabated 
ardor, but with no happy result. As for Chy- 
lena, touched by the delicacy of Francis’s con- 
duct towards her, she felt herself constrained to 
admire and respect the man she could not love, 
and insensibly a tender pity succeeded in her 
bosom to the profound indifference she had pre- 
viously evinced for him. She could not remain 
blind to the extent of his passion for her, and 
every fresh sacrifice of his dearest wishes to her 
peace of mind was eagerly advanced by Lord 
Wallscourt as a motive for softening the inflek- 
ibility of her resolves. 

“Tt was at this particular stage of the affair 
that Bertram appeared at Florence, and was in- 
vited by Francis to visit Lord Wallscourt at his 
villa. The presence of the stranger there formed 
an interesting epoch in the existence of the mel- 
ancholy circle. His acquirements were varied 
and captivating; the mysticism with which his 
conversation was tinged, and vague hints darkly 
thrown out of supernatural powers exercised by 
him—powers that would bring him into commu- 
nion with beings of another world—invested him 
with a sort of solemn interest in their eyes. He 
soon divined their characters—entered into their 
individual feelings—became the confidant of 
each—and gradually acquired a dominion over 
the minds of all for which it would have been 
difficult for them to account. Lord Wallscourt, 
especially, whose mental powers had become 
weakened by grief, bed to the infl 
exercised by this extraordinary man, and unre- 
sistingly admitted the mysterious influences 
thrown out by him of an intercourse with su- 
pernatural agencies ; Bertram became his oracle 
—and the heart of the bereaved father thrilled 
with an awful hope that, through his ministry, 
the fate of his lost son might be revealed to him. 
‘At last he ventured to give utterance to those 
hopes, and one day besoucht bic new friend— 
besought him to exert his powers, in order to 
throw some light upon the inexplicable disap- 
pearance of Charles. 

“« Although,’ said he, ‘the Church of Rome 
brands with the epithets of sorcery and malefice 
the science you have mastered, I cannot resist 








for the marriage, Charles suddenly disappeared, 
and was seen no more! 

“Since his return, he had been: in the habit of 
going almost every evening to Lord Wallscourt’s 
villa, that he might superintend the preparations 
that were in prog for the ption of his 
bride, who was to pass the first days of their 
marriage in that beautiful retreat with him. On 
the evening of his disappearance, he had pro- 
ceeded thither as usual; but the night passed 
away, and he did not return to Florence—the 
morning came, and still he was absent. Ex- 
presses were sent in all directions in search of him 
but in vain. Noneof his attendants had accom- 
panied him to the villa; those of Lord Walls- 
court who d in per had seen him 
depart, as usual—and this was all that was ever 
known on the subject. 

“To describe the consternation and despair 
into which the young bride and the whole of the 
Wallscourt family were plunged, when hour 
after hour passed away, and no trace could be 
discovered of the lost young man, would be im- 
possible. On the day following his disappear- 
ance, it became known that a piratical schooner 
had been seen off the coast on the fatal evening, 
and that some of the crew had landed in a boat 
and carried off several of the inhabitants of 
those shores. Lord Wallscourt immediately or- 








the impulse which drives me to brave any con- 
tingent penalty, that through your exertions I 
may obtain some certain insight into a mystery 
which has desolated my domestic happiness. 
You see the wretched state into which we are all 
plunged. Chylena’s grief has so far yielded to 
the influence of time, that it has softened into a 
calm and tender regret, which would ultimately 
leave her willing to favor the addresses of Fran- 
cis, could her conscience be satisfied as to the 
certainty of his brother’s death. Francis, on his 
part, is consuming away—his health and cour- 
age sinking under the perpetual struggle to 
which his feelings are exposed by the intensity 
of his passion for Chylena, and his respect for 
her scruples. As for myself, you behold an un- 
fortunate father, whose hopes of living in the 
hildren of his child are sacrificed to the 
dreadful doubt which hangs like a cloud over 
the fate of one of them. Could that doubt be 
dispelled, all would be well. Bertram, you un- 
derstand me ; have you the power of raising the 
veil which conceals the secrets of the world of 
spirits from the uninitiated ?—does your science 
embrace the possibility of ascertaining whether 
Charles be alive or dead?—and if so, can you 
bring home conviction to the minds of those so 
deeply interested in knowing the truth ?” 
“ Bertram fearlessly assured him that he could. 
Scarcely was this interview over, when Francis, 








dered his fast-sailing vessels to be equipped and 
sent in pursuit, and Francis insisted in embark- 
ing in one of them. But a violent gale of wind 
dispersed the little squadron—the vessel in which 
was Francis putting into a neighboring port ‘for 
shelter. There they heard that a piratical cor- 
sair had been lost, with all on board, on the pre- 
ceding day. This intelligence was but too well 
calculated to extinguish all rational hopes of the 
young man’s yet surviving; yet still an immense 
reward was offered for his discovery, dead or 
living. 

“ Nearly three years were spent in unavailing 
researches, and they were at length forced to re- 
sign themselves to the belief that if the ocean 
had not buried in its unfathomable depths the 
object of their painful solicitude, he must have 
fallen a victim to the barbarous treatment of the 
pirates, and perished in their hands. 

“The destinies of Francis were materially 
altered by the death of his brother ; for as he by 
that event became the sole heir of the Walls- 
court family, he was emancipated from the life of 
celibacy to which the ecclesiastical profession 
would have doomed him, and it became the ab- 
sorbing wish of Lord Wallscourt that the hand 
of Chylena should be trapsferred to his surviving 
son, and that the union of the two families, which 
had been decided upon fur so many years, should 
be thus ratified. One person alone distinctly 
objected to this substitution—and that person 
was the fair young monrner, whose widowed 
heart recoiled with horror from the idea of break- 


of the conversation which had just 
passed, sought his friend, and flinging himself 
into an arm chair with every gesture of despair, 
exclaimed : 

«« Bertram, I can bear this no longer! I must 
quit the spot—I must leave my country !’ 

““*Gracious heaven!’ exclaimed Bertram. 
‘What has happened ? 

“«My friend—my dear friend,’ replied the 
young man, ‘in vain have I struggled against 
my love for Chylena! it has overcome my fiercest 
resolution to smother it within my own bosom. 
Every day increases the intensity of my feelings, 
and if I remain longer here, I shall not be able 
to resist persecuting her with the expression of 
them.’ 

“¢ Be assured,’ said Bertram, ‘that the heart 
of the lady will at last pronounce itself in your 
favor; and that she will yield to the wishes of 
your frjends and bestow her heart upon you.’ 

“* Never!’ cried Francis; ‘never, as long as 
she retains a vestige of hope that Charles still 
lives !’ 

“«« You believe, then, that an awful certainty 
would decide her?’ inquired Bertram. ‘And 
what if I tell you that it would be possible for 
me to bricg that certainty home to her con- 
viction ?” 

“«*What do you mean? exclaimed Francis, 
hastily, and fixing his eyes with terrified surprise 
upon the countenance of his friend. 

“««T mean,’ was the answer, ‘that it is possible 
to compel the disembodied spint to appear once 


could warrant the peace of the tomb being thus 
invaded, it would be in a case like the present, 
where the tranquillity of so many persons de- 
pends upon the truth being fully established.’ 
“*No, no! exclaimed Francis, shuddering, 
and turning to a deathlike paleness ; ‘I cannot 
countenance so impious a measure! In the name 
of heaven, say no more of it, Bertram! Let me 
still be the victim! Destined from my earliest 
infancy to be sacrificed to my brother’s aggran- 
di t and happiness, let me to the last fulfil 
my melancholy doom!’ And hiding his face in 
his hands, he wept bitterly. 

“Bertram reasoned long and eloquently with 
Francis upon his scruples; and giving him at 
last to understand that the experiment which he 
proposed would be merely a pious fraud, intended 
to bring certainty to the minds of Lord Walls- 
court and Chylena (by convincing them through 
an optical delusion of the reality of that melan- 
choly termination to Charles’s existence, which 
had long since ceased to be a doubt to all but to 
those two persons), he succeeded in obtaining his 
Adhesion to the plan he meditated. But it was 
necessary, also, to obtain that of Chylena; and 
Bertram found that to be the most difficult part 
of his undertaking. At last, upon receiving from 
him a solemn assurance that if her betrothed 
lover still lived, the conjuration would produce 
no result, a reluctant assent was wrung from 
her, and only granted in the lingering hope that 
the failure of Bertram’s experiment would give 
weight to the fond expectation of once more be- 
holding the living Charles, and authorize her to 
persist in preserving inviolate the faith she had 
plighted to her first and only love. 

“As soon as the unanimous consent of the 
family had been ob d, Bertram required that 
adelay of several days should be granted to 
him, in order to prepare for the great under- 
taking. During his stay at the villa, he had had 
ample opportunity of making himself master of 
every detail relative to the appearance and man- 
ner of the unfortunate Charles. A full-length 
portrait of him, which had been finished but a 
few days previous to his disappearance, enabled 
the adept to impart to the shadowy vision, which 
he was preparing, the closest resemblance to the 
ill-fated youth ; and the supposed manner of his 
death decided him as to the way in which he 
should represent that catastrophe to have 
happened. 

“At the expiration of ten days, Bertram’s 
preparations were terminated, and he announced 
that in the evening the mysterious question was 
to be resolved. Fasting, prayers, and vigils, 
added to the mystical communications of the 
necromancer, had produced the desired effect 
upon the minds of his friends; wound up to a 
state of fanatical credulity in his own powers, 
the emotions they evinced ended by inflaming 
his own imagination, and the state of nervous 
excitement to which he was roused, contributed 
powerfully to the illusion which he wished to 
produce. 

«In the dimly-lighted chamber of their guest, 
the lower end of which was buried in shadow, 
the Wallscourt famity WETS ASSEMDioa. Rovira 
had neglected nothing that was likely to add to 
the mysterious horror of the scene that was to be 
enacted; an /olian harp (a then little known 
invention) had been placed outside one of the 
windows, and the wild, unearthly tones it gave 
forth, as the night wind swept across its strings, 
seemed to the trembling listeners to be the wail- 
ings of spirits in purgatory. They drew more 
closely together, and Bertram, stepping forth 
from the group, in a solemn voice adjured the 
spirit of the departed Charles to appear to them 
and reveal the manner in which death had over- 
taken him. 

“Scarcely had the words been pronounced, 
when a blue and ghastly light partially illumi- 
nated the obscure end of the chamber, and dis- 
covered a large mirror from the surface of which 
a dense mist slowly rolled away and revealed to 
the astonished gazers the form of Charles Walls- 
court, elothed in the identical dress which he had 








“ The poble pleasure-grounds and gardens had 
been thrown open to the numerous peasantry 
belonging to Lord Wallscourt’s relatives, and 
the lovely young bride, leaning on the arm of the 
happy Francis, whose countenance was radiant 
with an expression of tri love, mingled 
with the gay throng, receiving their respectful 
felicitations and acknowledging them with grace- 
ful affability. After the ball had ended, a 
plentiful repast was served in the great hall of 
the villa, to which all the rustic guests were in- 
discriminately admitted, as well as the various 
strangers who had come to witness the rejoic- 
ings. Among these latter, the noble hosts had 
remarked a person whose presence seemed ill- 
snited to the joyful occasion, for he wore a dress 
peculiar to one of those confraternities which 
abound" in the southern States of Italy, and 
whose members, in observance of a vow, devote 
themselves to attending condemned malefactors 
to the place of execution—a dress which not 
only effectually conceals the countenance of the 
individual wearing it, but imposes a solemn pro- 
hibition against his being spoken to—I mean the 
habit of a Gray Penitent. The ghastly fashion 
of the garb—the long, shapeless robe of livid 
gray, loosely shrouding a form of almost shad- 
owy thinness—the close capachia, covering the 
head and face, with two holes cut for the eyes, 
which invested it with the character of a death’s 
head—contrasted strangely with the gay holiday 
dresses of the peasantry and the more costly ele- 
gance of the bridal party, and forcing upon the 
imagination images of suffering and death, 
caused the hearts of all to sink with apprehen- 
sion. This vague terror was more particularly 
experienced by Chylena and Francis, whose 
glances were, despite of themselves, strangely 
fascinated toward the unwelcome visitant, and 
each time that they gazed upon him, they beheld 
his lack-lustre eyes intently fixed upon them. 
“At last, towards midnight, the crowd dis- 
persed, the orchestra became silent, the tables in 
the banqueting-hall were abandoned by their 
late merry occupants, and nobody remained 
there but the immediate family of the bride and 
bridegroom, Bertram, and the Gray Penitent 
(who had remained immovably fixed in the re- 
cess of a window, having by signs declined 
sharing in the banquet). 

“My children,’ said Lord Wallscourt, look- 
ing at the young couple with glistening eyes, 
‘the fondest wish of my heart is realized by 
your union, and my gray hairs will now descend 
peacefully to the grave. My friends,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to his guests, ‘before we retire, 
let us drink to the happiness of Chylena and 
Francis !’ - 

“At these words, the Gray Penitent emerged 
from the recess where he had remained half-con- 
cealed by the draperies of the window-curtain, 
and advancing with measured, noiseless steps 
towards the table, seized upon one of the flowing 
goblets which had just been filled, and raised it 
to a level with his lips. 

“Have you no other name to pledge” said 
he, in hollow accents. “And Charles Waullscourt 


~ -whewe ic he 0 

“Lord Wallscourt started at this allusion to 
his dead son, and an expression of sadness over- 
clouded his countenance, as he replied : 

“*Alas! my beloved Charles is lost to us for- 
ever on earth. You do not seem to be aware, 
reverend stranger, that he has been taken from 
us to that world from whence there is no return!’ 

“‘And yet,’ continued the stranger, in the 
same accents, ‘if the last voice that vibrated in 
his ear could now be heard, he would not remain 
deaf to the call! Old man, bid thy son Francis 
call upon his brother’s name !’ 

“¢What does he mean?” murmured the 
affrighted group ; while Francis, pale as death, 
grasped the arm of Bertram for support, and 
Chylena leaned, half-fainting, upon the shoulder 
of her father-in-law. 

“Who pledges me? resumed the terrible 
stranger, looking round. ‘To the memory of 
Charles! and let all those who loved him follow 








worn on the night of his disapp his 
hands heavily fettered, and water streaming from 
his head and garments, as he lay stretched in 
utter lifelessness on the sea shore! While their 


my ple.’ And he raised the goblet to his 


lips. 
Pee Whoever you may be, reverend penitent,’ 
said Lord Wallscourt, in a tremulous voice, ‘ you 





eyes, as though fascinated with horror, 
fixed upon the apparition, the surge appeared to 

roll slowly over it and bear it away to its ocean- 

grave. The mist again spread over the surface 

of the mirror, and all was darkness. Not a 

word had been uttered during this strange scene ; 

breathless silence had attested to the awe with 

which it had pervaded the minds of the unhappy 

family; but at the termination of it, a cry of 
anguish burst from the lips of the heart-stricken 

Chylena, and she fainted. 

“A dangerous illness was the consequence of 
the painful emotions she had endured on the 
evening of Bertram’s exhibition of his supposed 
unearthly powers ; but from that daté, no further 
doubt remained upon her mind as to the fate of 
her lover, and to the fluctuating hopes which had 
so long tortured her, succeeded a calm resigna- 
tion which betokened at no very distant period 
a still happier and brighter state of feeling. 

“Meantime the Wallscourt family publicly at- 
“tested to their belief in the death of Charles, by 
going into mourning for him; masses were said 
for the repose of his soul; and finally, Francis 
assumed his brother’s title. Bertram had quitted 
Italy shortly after his successfal stratagem, and 
was about to return to his home, when he re- 
ceived a letter from Francis inviting him to re- 
turn immediately to Florence, that he might be 
present at his marriage with Chylena, and wit- 
ness an event which he had been so instrumental 
in bringing to pass. 

“ Bertram lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons, but he did not reach Florence until the 
eve of the day on which the nuptials were to 
take place; and as Chylena had expressed a de- 
sire that the ceremony should be solemnized in 
Lord Wallscourt’s villa, in the presence only of 
the nearest relatives of the two families, and 
that it should be followed by no rejoicings save 
a feast given to the tenantry, in order to distin- 
guish it from the courtly splendors that had been 
prepared for her first bridal, Bertram proceeded 
directly to the villa, and arrived there just in 








ing its faith to the lost Charles. 


more on earth; and if ever terrestrial interests 


time to accompany his friend to the altar. 


have p d a name which has ensured you 
a welcome here. Approach, my friends—let us 
not be outdone by a stranger; let us all drink to 
the memory of our beloved Charles !’ 

‘And at this appeal, the glasses were raised 
with trembling hands to the lips of all present, 
with one exception, and replaced empty upon the 
table. 

“¢ There still remains one full goblet,’ said the 
Penitent; ’tis that of Francis—wherefore does he 
not drink to the memory of his brother ” 

“ He held the wine.cup towards him. Francis 
shrank back from the invitation pale and trem- 
bling, his forehead covered with cold drops of 
agony, his eyes wildly dilated; but a gesture of 
entreaty from his father seemed to overcome his 
repugnance, and seizing the goblet from the hand 
of the Gray Peniteyg, he stammered forth—‘ To 
the memory of my dear Charles!’ and replaced 
it upon the table untouched. 

“<«?Tis the voice of my assassin!’ exclaimed 
the Gray Penitent, in an accent which thrilled all 
present with horror; and tearing open his gar- 
ments, the cowl fell back from his head and re- 
vealed the well-r bered li of the 
unfortunate Charles, stamped with the ghastly 
characteristic of death—the breast and throat 
perforated with gaping wounds. 

“At this horrid spectacle, all those whom ter- 
ror had not transfixed to the spot, fled shrieking 
from the hall; arid Bertram, who for the first 
time beheld the realization of that which his arts 
had so often simulated, fell to the ground in a 
swoon. 

“ When he recovered his senses, the phantom 
had disappeared, the guests had dispersed, and 
he found himself stretched upon a couch in his 
own room, with his servant watching beside him.” 

* * * * * * 

Here the testy old gentleman, who daring the 
previous recital had been smoking very assid- 

uously, laid down his pipe and interrupted his 
friend. 

“Do you not think it possible,” he inquired, 








“that your necromancer, Mr. Bertram, might 





have exceeded the bounds of temperance at the 
wedding supper, and that the apparition of the 
Gray Penitent was conjured up from the fames 
of the wine?” 

“ He would fain have believed so,” was the re- 
ply; “but the state into Which the unfortunate 
Francis was thrown, deprived him of the possi- 
bility of a doubt. A prey to the most horrible 
convulsions, the unhappy bridegroom only re- 
covered his consciousness to ask for a confessor, 
with whom he remained shut up for several hours. 
What passed between them never transpired, for 
the seal of confession is sacred, and Francis, 
who never arose from the bed to which he had 
been carried from the banqueting-hall on that 
fatal night, expired without proffering a word to 
any other hnman being. The old lord did not 
long survive him, and bequeathed the whole of 
his possessions to the virgin bride of his two 
sons.” 

“And what became of her ?” 

“She founded a convent. In laying the foun- 
dation of a chapel, an old dry well, the entrance 
to which had been bricked up for several years, 
was discovered, and from its depths was drawn 
forth the skeleton of a man bearing upon the 
third finger of his left hand the gold alliance 
with which Charles Wallscourt had been be- 
trothed to Chylena Montmorenci !” 

“Umph !” ejaculated the testy old gentleman. 
“Take notice! Ido not attempt to dispute the 
fact of the murder, but I take up my position 
against the genuineness of the ghost. That 
Francis murdered his brother, I look upon as an 
undisputed fact; two strong motives impelled 
him—first to save himself from becoming a 
priest, and lastly that he might marry a beauti- 
ful young heiress with: whom he had fallen in 
love. It is natural to suppose that he confessed 
his crime to his spiritual director ; and my opin- 
ion is, that that reverend personage, disapproving 
of the marriage, and not daring to prevent it by 
betraying the secrets of confession to the family 
of the delinquent, enacted the part of the ghost 
that he might terrify the conscience of the mur- 
derer into an avowal of his crime.” 

The quiet-leoking gentleman who had told the 
story, said nothing, but quietly re-filled his 
meerschaum and smoked on in silence. 

















Our Curious Department. 





J 
[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
A German Hoax. » 
Some months ago, there was a story in all the German 
papers about an Englishman who had promised to an 
orphan boy a free education, with judicial deposit of 
150,000 florins, if he would procure to him within a given 
time one million of second-hand post-stamps. This at 
once created a great enthusiasm all over Germany in be- 
half of the poor orphan boy, and large packages were 
soon on the way from various cities, especially Ham- 
burg, all directed to acertain journal office in Karlsruhe ; 
in Cologne, a certain restaurant used his place as a cen- 
tral depot for receiving the once used stamps, and now 
the Karlsruhe journal refuses to receive any such pack- 
ages, and says that it does not know of any such Eng- 
lishman, neither of the orphan boy. It was then an- 
nounced that Stuttgart was the place, to which place the 
pacnages were to bé seuv, vuy wie sos guvu wawet. It 
was said that the wonderful Englishman would paper his 
whole house when he should get all the stamps. It 
looked English at first, but it now seems to be nothing 
else than what they call a Schwaben-streich (Swabian 
hoax). 





Predicted Fall of Napoleon. 

In the autograph of a Wesleyan minister, recently is- 
sued in Canada, we notice the following circulation, 
which is very curious. It was communicated by a 
Frenchman to an English friend: Fall of Robespierre in 
the year 1794, Repeat 1794 in single figures and add the 
whole, and you have the fall of Napoleon I., 1815. Re- 
peat as before, and you have the fall of Charles X., 183). 
Repeat, and you have the fall of the Duke of Orleans, 
1842. Repeat, and you have the date of the present 
year, 1857, as that in which Louis Napoleon will fall. 
Thus: 


1794 1815 1830 1842 
1 1 1 1 
7 8 8 8 
9 1 8 4 
4 5 0 2 
1815 1830 1842 1857 





Delhi Flexible Stone. 

There is in possession of Mr. Jellicoe, a gentleman of 
Southampton, England, a piece of the flexible sand- 
stone from Delhi, the seat of the great Indian revolt. It 
is a small slab, abouts foot long, four inches wide, and 
three quarters of an inch thick, and can be literally 
bent. If it were three times as longand held out by one 
end, it would bend so as to have the appearance of a bow. 
While bending, « slight rattle is heard as if the slab was 
fractured or jointed, but although so thin, not the slight- 
est sign of a fracture is observable on its surface. The 
sand-stone is hard, of a very light color, and when ex- 
amined by a powerful pe, ita crystallization ap- 
pears exceedingly beautiful. 

Singular Prophecy. 

Among the various, curious, and almost irresistible 
things in connection with the war in the East, which 
have recently turned up by the Rev. Dr. Cumming, he 
quotes the following lines, which he states he had copied 
from an old volume of the fifteenth century : 

“In twice two hundred years, the Bear 
The Crescent will aseail : 


But if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 





‘But mark! in twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shall stand; the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve and disappesr.”’ 
White Porpoise. 

At a recent exhibition in London, among other novel- 
ties, some curried leather from white porpoise skins was 
exhibited, and was much admired for the essential requi 
sites of toughness and softness, and bas been considered 
superior to the skins of land animals; the price is the 
same as that of the best calfskin, and = sample pair of 
boots shown at the exhibition is stated to have worn out 
seven soles. 


Curious Epitaph. 

The following is a literal copy of an epitaph on « tomb 
stone in a country churehyard, not ten miles from Bren 
ton, New Jersey: 

“ This mortal body by s home 
Was burried to the tomb; 
But Christ, by virtue of bis eress, 
Will bring my spirit home.” 

The ‘dear deceased "’ had his braims kicked out by a 
‘* wicious animal,” aod his widow hes engraven the thet 
on imperishable marble. 

An odd Accident. 

At the Angel and San Tavern, Strand, London, Anne 
Sparrow, servant, was recentiy Gusting some sode- 
water bottles, when one of them barst with s loud re- 
port, and several large pieces of gines buried them- 
selves in her throat, wounding her in = most shocking 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BURIAL IN JUNE. 


BY EDGAR PABOR VANGASSEN. 


When fields were rainbow-hued with bloom, 
And all the roses gave perfume ; 

When beauty bathed the cheeks of May, 

I had a hope not held to-day. 


Far-off on slopes of Eden land, 

In stately palace I did stand; 

And white-winged Promise said to me, 
Here Hope shal) sweet fruition see. 


The sweetest month of all the spring 
Heard the sweet song my heart did sing ; 
But June, the genial month, did know 
Only a shrift of hopeless woe. 


No mourner went with me, when I, 
Beneath a cloudy, starless sky, 

At midnight, slowly made a grave 
Where willows of oblivion wave. 


In silence and alone I spread 

The cold sod o’er the early dead; 
But not before I kissed the lips 
So closely sealed in Time’s eclipse. 


*Twas meet that o’er the heavenly bars 

No angel looked. “Twas well the stars - 
Were hidden, so they could not see 

How much the loes was felt by me. 


With pilgrim garb round form of mine, 
Seek now for me at sorrow’s shrine ; 
Though once with high and stately head 
Where kings have trodden, [ did tread. 


Now memory in lethean folds 

All of life’s past so sacred holds, 
It only grants my heart one boon, 
And that—the burial in June. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


NELSA WINN’S FIRST STORY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 








Littte Nelsa Winn was convinced that she 
possessed rare talents. The idea was firmly set 
in her pretty head that she was destined to make 
a great stir and commotion in the world, when 
she should unbushel her “ light ”’ and let it shine 
out boldly and freely before men. She was not 
quite resolved what she should do to set the 
whole universe staring—whether flash out a bril- 
liant novelist or poetess ; one thing was certain, 
however, she should be a very great something. 
With these thoughts tevolving in her mind she 
seated herself one bright, beautiful afternoon in 
June, before her writing-desk, intent on com- 
mencing her mission. 

“I will write a stéry,” she said sioud to her- 
self, tipping her curly head upon one side, and 
drawing one plump, white hand fondly over a 
big pile of gilt-edged paper that lay before her. 
“I will write an autobiographical sketch, because 
I can express my ideas with more ease and 
fluency in that manner, than in any other. L-et 
me s-e-e. I'll have a young and beautiful wo- 
man, almost—not quite—die of a broken heart, 
hecause she cannot wed the man whom she loves. 


¥-e-s, and I'll have her marry him after all, 
thougn sné must have a terrible trying time first. 


I think I’ll manage some way to have the old 
folks die, in time to save her life, so that she will 
be left free to follow her own inclinations. T’ll 
write the story just as though it was me, Nelsa, 
that had been through all this, and I’ll say to the 
public that this is the first time that I ever took 
up a pen to write for publication—I guess that 
will astound them a little. The story shall be 
written by ‘Miss Nelsa Winn,’ and I’ll date it 
from Elton, so that people may know where I 
live. I suppose, after I write this, I shall have 
numerous applications from editors and publishers 
for my,articles, and then—” 

Here Nelsa dropped her face upon one hand, 
and went off in a beautiful dream of the fature. 
A pleasant, happy smile lay about her red lips, 
and a look of joyous expectancy lit up her blue 
eyes, when after an hour of idleness, she took up 
her pen and commenced writing, rapidly. 

Ah, there never was such a story—at least in 
her eyes—as this same wonderful story of Nelsa 
Winn’s ; that told of the broken hearted maiden 
who ‘“‘almost—not quite—died,” because she 
could not marry the man she loved. And when, 
after many weeks of suspense and watching, it 
appeared in one of the Boston papers, she was 
nearly insane with joy. Eight times in succession 
did she read the sketch “ By Miss Nelsa Winn,” 
and each succeeding time discovered some new 
beauty in it. The last thing she did, before 
retiring at night, was to place the paper under 
her pillow, and her first thought, in the morning 
was of the wonderful history of the broken- 
hearted maiden, that “ a/most—not quite—died ”” 
because she could not marry the man she loved. 

Do not smile, scornfally, reader, or throw 
down your paper with an exclamation of con- 
tempt. There are other brains beside Nelsa 
Winn’s, that have been nearly turned by dreams 
of successful authorship, and there are others, 
beside her, whose desire to be great and famous 
has far outstripped their talents. 

Days and weeks went on and little Nelsa Winn 
wondered and wondered why she did not hear 
more about her story. She walked the streets, 
speculating upon the mystery of people’s remain- 
ing so quiet upon a theme, which to her was 
fraught with so much interest and excitement 
But, strange to say, things went on as regularly 
as usual in Elton. No one paused to stare at 
Nelsa in the street because she was an authoress ; 
the sun rose and set just as it always had; peo- 
ple ate and drank and slept the same as though 
a great luminary had not arisen in their midst. 

But one day, when Nelsa visited the village 
post-office, “a change came o’er the spirit of her 
dream.”” She took from her father’s box a letter, 
directed in a bold, beautiful hand to Miss Nelsa 
Winn, Elton—mailed at Boston. The penman- 
ship was not familiar to her. She had but one 
correspondent, and that was her Cousin Harry, 
who resided in Charleston, S. C. Who could 
this stylish looking epistle be from ? 

“Perhaps it is from some publisher in Boston, 
or, may be, some rich, hand , and talented 
gentleman wishes to correspond with me; but I 

sha’n’t notice him, if he does—I don’t believe in 
such methods of cultivating acquaintances,” 











| said the little maiden to herself, as she ran up | 


the steps of her home, and went dancing along to | 
her chamber. ith trembling fingers she broke | 
the seal and read as follows : 

“ Boston, June 30, 1857. 

“Dear Littte Nevsa Wixy,—I write you 
because I have read your story, and I call you 
little because I am very sure that you are little. 
I am a friend to all young people, and upon the 
strength of that friendship I feel free to advise 
‘ou, as [am sure my experience will justify me 
in doing. I perceive by your sketch that you 
have never written for publication before—I ad- 
vise you, sincerely, never to attempt it again. I 
think you overrate your abilities. Evidently _ 
expect the public to have your own pretty face 
blended in with their ideas of your articles. 
They will do no such thing. I think you are a 
warm-hearted little girl, and very womanly, 
withal—made for home and home-hearts. Do 
not go beyond the limits of your sphere of use- 
fulness. You will never be able to revolutionize 
the world, as doubtless you anticipate doing, 
now. Without doubt, you will think me some 
crusty old bachelor or woman-hater—not at all, 
little Nelsa—I am neither gne nor the other. 
I have the highest love and respect for true wo- 
manliness. Yom a man who never scruples to 
tell the truth. Truly your friend, 

Artuur Lang.” 

“Who ever heard of such impudence ?” ex- 
claimed Nelsa, springing to her feet and crushing 
the letter in her hand. ‘ The pre-pre-sump-tu- 
ous rascal! How I’d like to get hold of him!” 
she continued, stamping her feet upon the floor, 
and growing very red inthe face. ‘How did he 
dare insult me in such a manner? I'll publish 
him before the world! His name shall be a 
shame to him as long as he lives—the miserable, 
meddling old fool! D’U—I’ll—I’ll—bo-o-hoo !” 
And sinking into a chair Nelsa sobbed outright. 

But she was too angry to cry long over such a 
piece of impudence, as she called it, and before 
five minutes, she was upon her feet again, tearing 
about her chamber like a little maniac, trying to 
think of some manner in which she could vent 
her spite upon her unknown persecutor. 

“How did he know that I was Jittle, I’d like to 
know? And is it any of Ais business if I am ? 
The old dolt! I'll write to him and tell him 
what I think of him—if I live I will!” 

True to her word Nelsa snatched up her pen 
and wrote : ° 

“Srr,—I am a woman who ‘never scruples 
to tell the truth.’ I will tell it to you. I 
think you are a fool, and I think you would 
do well to add to your store of ‘exper- 
ience,’ that of minding your own business. 
You evidently mistake yourself. Perhaps you 
will not succeed any better in revolutionizing the 
world, by sending about your impudent, fault- 
finding letters, than I shall by writing stories. I 
will write when I please, and what I please. 
You are ngt obliged to read what I write. If I 
thought you were a true specimen of the reading 

ublic, 1 would throw down my pen in disgust. 
Theve too much faith in humanity, to think such 
a thing fora moment. I don’tcare whether you 
are a ‘crusty old bachelor or a woman-hater.’ I 
am sure that I hate you. I write you because 
you first wrote to me. I call you a big fool be- 
cause I am sure that you are a big fool. 

I sign myself, Nevsa Winn.” 

“ There!’ she exclaimed, as she finished writ- 
ing, “I hope he will be pleased with his success ; 
and when he has thoroughly digested this letter. 
Lhope he’ll know enough to keep his insults to 


himself. If Cousin Harry was here he would 
not sleep until he had pulled the rascal’s nose. 
But I haven’t any one but father to go to, and he 
would laugh at the very idea of hunting him up.” 

Nelsa sighed a little for Cousin Harry, 
smoothed down her curls, bathed her face, and 
then sat down to her desk to attempt another 
story. But she could not think of a plot that 
pleased her. She could not write easily. Her 
sentences sounded rough and broken as she read 
them over to herself, and the words of that 
strange letter came constantly before her. 

“Do not go beyond the limits of your sphere 
of usefulness,” she repeated. ‘ What does he 
know about it? Umph!” 

Several weeks passed away and Nelsa received 
a second letter from her unknown correspondent, 
who reported himself highly pleased with her 
reply, and begged her to send him another 
spirited note. But she was quite too busy to 
notice him, save by placing his letter in an en- 
velope, and remailing it to him with his first. 

I said she was busy—with her own thoughts, 
I should have added, for she spent the most of 
her time in her chamber, too much absorbed in 
her own dreams to waste attention upon any one. 
To tell the trath, reader, little blue-eyed, curly- 
headed Nelsa Winn was inlove. In love with a 
man nearly twice her height, if not her age. A 
wise-looking, fine gentleman, who had come into 
the country to spend the summer at her uncle’s 
house, and who had asked her to ride in his car- 
riage several times when the weather was clear 
and beautiful, and who had taken the liberty of 
telling her that she had been petted to death and 
was but a child, when at the same time she was 
twenty years-old, and at heart a strong, brave 
woman. A man who had spoken to her very 
coolly about a beautiful lady friend whom he 
prized highly, and who was coming into the 
country in a few weeks to qgtonish people. And 
then the same Mr. Sabin asked her if she did 
not think men were justifiable in choosing hand- 
some women for their wives. And Nelsa had 
answered him jast as though she did not care a 
whit for his lady friend, and as though he was an 
object of the greatest indifference to her. 

“ Men were right in seeking grace and beauty 
in their companions,” she said, “so long as they 
were so awkward and ungainly themselves.” 

Poor little Nelsa, she put aside all her childish 
ways whenever she met the proud, dark-eyed 
man, and appeared as dignified as need be when 
he spoke to her. Sometimes he came to her 
father’s house, but he rarely noticed her during 
his visits ; and yet her mother always reproved 
her when she made an attempt to steal softly out 
of the room to her own chamber. One night, 
after he had spent, as usual, the greater part of 
his evening in conversation with her father, he 
turned round abruptly to her and asked her to 
walk out with him into the moonlight. 

Nelsa thanked him, and placing her hat me- 
chanically upon her head, went out silently with 
him ; not because she anticipated any pleasure 
in going, but because Mr. Sabin had asked her 

to go with him. 

“He wont mind that lam without a shawl,” 











she thought, “he takes so little notice of me, or 
what I wear.” 

Mr. Sabin was in a very talkative mood. He 
said that the evening was very beautiful, and 
that he had been anticipating a walk during the 
whole afternoon, and then he made an attempt 
to draw Nelsa’s hand through his arm, but in do- 
ing so he discovered that she was not dressed 
suitably to go out, and turning about quickly in 
the path, he said, coolly : 

“ Ah, excuse my not noticing. I see that you 
are not prepared for a walk. You will always 
be too much a child to take proper care of 
yourself.” 

“Then I must go uncared for.” 

“ Why so?” 

“For the simple reason, that I intend always 
to depend upon myself.” 

# Perhaps you'll marry! What then ?”’ 

“T shall have two to care for instead of one.” 

“ God forbid, child!’ and bending the brim of 
Nelsa’s hat back, with his arm, as if by accident, 
he looked for a moment into her face, and then 
said, softly, “ Good night.” 

The next day Nelsa was invited over to her 
uncle’s house, in honor of the arrival of Clara 
Miller, the lady friend of Mr. Sabin’s that he ad- 
mired so much. Nelsa was not well pleased 
with the city belle. She did not like the idea of 
being summoned this way and that way by Miss 
Miller, by the title of “ Little Rustic,” but she 
managed to treat her politely for Mr. Sabin’s 
sake, who was evidently deeply in love with her. 

The next morning a horseback excursion was 
proposed, which Nelsa strove in vain to excuse 
herself from joining. Mr. Sabin would not lis- 
ten to such a proposal. 

“You ride charmingly, little rusticity!” said 
Miss Miller, galloping from the side of Mr. 
Sabin, and waving the long black veil which she 
carried in her hand, in front of Nelsa’s horse. 

With one wild bound the frightened animal 
sprang past the lady and went plunging and 
rearing down the road. Nelsa kept her seat 
as calmly and steadily as though she were not in 
imminent peril. But before Mr. Sabin could 
reach her, her horse had reared madly, and 
thrown her among the grass and stones by the 
roadside. 

“Go to Miss Miller, she is faint !” said Nelsa, 
as the gentleman sprang to her side. ‘“‘ See, she 
is falling from her horse !”” 

“Let her fall !’” he exclaimed, impatiently, tak- 
ing Nelsa in his arms and springing upon his 
horse again. ‘Are you much injured ?” 

“My arm is bruised a little, that is all; but 
Miss Miller ?” 

“She has recovered suddenly, and is coming 
this way,” he answered, smiling. It was a strange 
smile to Nelsa, but she was too ill to care to 
know its meaning. 

The next day while she was lying pale and 
weak upon the sofa, Mr. Sabin came and sat by 
and read to her. His voice was so low and 
soothing that she forgot all about her pain, and 
wished that she might always be ill, if she could 
be so happy. 

“TI have & letter Tor you, Nelsa,” said her 
father, coming into the room and holding alarge, 
white envelope over herhead. “ Are you able to 
read it ?” 

““O, yes, quite able. Please give it to me.” 

A hot flush spread over her face, as she read 
the superscription written out in the bold, beautiful 
hand of her mysterious tormentor. Its contents 
were just such as she might have expected, had 
she been anticipating a letter from Mr. Sabin. 
She was called a “little child” from the begin- 
ning to the end, and reminded through it all that 
she was a dependent, weak little creature. At 
any other time Nelsa would have borne it bravely, 
but now, when Mr. Sabin was looking at and 
watching her so closely, she could not control 
her feelings, and the tears fell rapidly from her 
eyes down her cheeks. 

‘Mr. Sabin turned away to the window, to 
avoid annoying her, and when he went back to 
her again, all traces of tears had disappeared. 

“What is the matter, Nelsa ¢” he asked. 

“Ido not know. Perhaps you can tell me if 
you have ever hated any one.” 

“‘T never have hated, but I have loved. Per- 
haps I can judge from that.” 

“May be so. If you love Miss Miller as deeply 
as I hate—” 

“Who ?” 

“ As deeply as I hate the author of this lett@r, 
there is not much doubt but what you will be 
happy with her.” 

“But what if I should tell you that I did not 
love Miss Miller at all—what then ?” 

“Then you couldn’t sympathize with me in 
hating, that’s all.” 

“What if I should tell you that I loved you 
with all the warmth and power of my nature, 
and that I prized you higher in your simple, 
thoughtful’ womanliness, than I would all the 
cold, glittering Miss Millers that might stand be- 
tween this spot and Asia, what should you say ?” 
asked Mr. Sabin, going forward as he spoke 
and bending his dark face down to Nelsa’s. 

If Nelsa made answer to his low, passionately 
spoken words, it was for his ear alone, for he bent 
his face down still closer to her’s, and pressed 
his lips to her’s. m 

“But who is the author of this letter, a crusty 
old bachelor or a woman-hater?” asked Mr. 
Sabin, an hour afterwards, pointing to the open 
note that lay at Nelsa’s feet upon the sofa. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean, my little Nelsa, that 1 am a man 
who does not scruple to speak the truth, and had 
it not been for that story of yours, which tempted 
me to write you as I did, I should not have come 
to Elton this summer, to learn what sort of a 
creature was ‘little Nelsa Winn,’ who answered 
me so promptly and spiritedly. 
pendent woman.” 

“0-0-0! if my right hand was only well!” 

“You may have mine, if you will accept it.” 

Nelsa blushed. “Do you wish to know how 
much I hate you?” she asked ?” 

“Yo.” 

“ Well, Iwill tell you. I hate—” 

The remainder of Nelsa’s reply was so low that 
no one but Edward Sabin heard it. What do 
you suppose it was ? 


I like an inde- 
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Eastty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS @ year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


TO CORRESPON DE 


Qugnist —‘‘ Ibrahim ” is the Turkish for ‘‘Abraham.”’ 

Exptorer.—‘ Anchor-ice”’ ap) to be found at the 
bottom, or, at least, under the surface of rapid rivers, 
perhaps owing to the comparatively slow motion of the 
water at the bottom of a stream. 

. D.—The inventor of the hy Hi or wat gan, 
is supposed to have preceded that of the wind-organ. 
Maria 8.--The Aortensia, which is closely allied to the 
hydrangea, is a universal favorite in China and Japan. 

It is popularly called the ‘‘ Japan rose.’’ 

Seroeant 8.—In 1458, Matthias I. of Hungary ordered 
the prelates and nobles to assemble in hiscamp. Ev- 
ery twenty houses were obliged to furnish a man, and 
thus, from the Hungarian words Aus: (twenty), and ar 
(pay), was formed the name Hussar, Hussar. 

SporTsMAN.—Horses are never used in the east in tiger- 
hunting, as they cannot be brou; to face the aoe 
while the elephant displays undaunted courage in at- 
tacking them. 

INVALID.—Many obstinate diseases have been cured by 
the greatest possible abstinence from food—the paiient 
being allowed only so much nutriment as is necessary 


to keep him alive. 

U, R.—E ri ne g lly contains a large pro- 

4portion of alcohol and very little aqueous matter. 

OrnitHOLoGist.—We do not think that a copy of Les 
Oiseaux Mouches can be obtained in this country. 

(Curiosity.—Hum «few months in the United 
States in the year 1800. 

G. Van B., Flatheads, L. I., N. ¥.—Hudson, the discov- 
erer of the river that bears his name. was set adrift by 
his crew in a boat and never heard from. 

Serceant 8.—The first bayonet-charge made by the 
Americans in our revolutionary war was at the battle 
of the Cowpens, and headed by Col. John Eager How- 
ard of the Maryland line. 

Mariner.—Commodore Alex. James Dallas died on board 
his frigate at Callao, while commanding the Pacific 
squadron, jn June, 1844. 

C. C.—Thomaston, Me.—The grave of Dr. William Ellery 
Channing is in Mt. Auburn. 

Painter.—Examine the unfinished pictures of Allston in 
the Atheneum Gallery. 

E., Manchester, N. H.—It is usual to employ the form 
“ your 1 ,’’ in addressing the governor of a 
State, though the title is merely one of courtesy. 

Tuespis.— Mademoiselle Mars retired from the French 
stage in April, 1841. We believe that she appeared 
once some years after’ }. 

Op Scnoo. —The “ passing-bell’’ toll at the hour of 
death, or immediately after, was originally intended to 
drive away any demon that might seek to take posses- 
sion of the soul of the deceased; on which account it 
was sometimes called the ‘‘ soul-bell.”” 

8. 8.—Naval war may be carried on with infinitely less 
expense of life and money than war on land. 

















MEXICO OF TO-DAY. 
Ever since the revolution against Spain, which 
tablished the independ of Mexico, that 
country has been in a disturbed and unsettled 
state, and it is now as much as ever before. 
Property is insecure; robbery is an extensive 
and established pursuit, always winked at, and 
often under the patronage of the public authori- 
ties; governments are set up and overthrown 
with as much frequency as the fashions of dfess 
are changed in Paris ; public opinion is nothing 
but the shout of an ignorant rabble, incited by 
priest or military leader; education is entirely 
uncared for by the government, and much neg- 
lected by the great mass of the people; the vast 
mineral and agricultural resources of the land 
are undeveloped by public improvements ; the 
extensive board and di ports en- 
courage no shipping or commerce of Mexican 
origin; trade feels not the fostering hand of 
government, but the heavy burden of excessive 
taxation ; a legion of priests hold a large pro- 
portion of all the property ‘in the country, revel 
in luxury, and keep the minds of the people in 
debasing spiritual severity and ignorance. Such 
is the pitiful, neglected and distracted condition 
of Mexico—a country which possesses natural 
dvantages of si , soil and climate, equal 
to those of any nation on the globe; and but for 
the miserable, mongrel race that cumbers this 
land of wonderful gifts and mighty promise, this 
country might be among the foremost of any in 
the new world, in wealth, prosperity and power. 
The numerous revolutions in Mexico seem to 
be of very little importance as to any design of 
public benefit. They are generally merely strug- 
gles to put up or to put down scme military 
leader, whose personal qualities, wealth, or in- 
fluence with the priesthood, entitled him to dis- 
turb the existing arrangements of affairs, and’ 
set himself up for head of the government. In 
this way was Gen. Santa Anna set up and pulled 
down from time to time, until at length rapacity, 
fraud and deception became so notorious as to 
constitute a powerful meas for the use of his 
rivals in exciting popular prejudice against him, 
and effecting his banishment from the country. 
So far as executive ability and military talent are 
concerned, Santa Anna is decidedly the ablest 
man that the Mexican nation has ever put for- 
ward, and he has had vitality enough to survive 
several revolutions and renew his hold of power. 
He is now in banishment for the second time, 
probably never to be, restored to favor. “He has 
cheated and deceived the people so often thet his 
present reputation with them is very bad, and he 
has now no foothold whereon to stand in order 
to retrieve his character and win his way to favor 
again. Ife is completely sundered from the 
Mexican people, and the loss of his predominat- 
ing influence is not among the least of the rea- 
sons why Mexico is now divided and distracted, 
without a common bond of union, or a common 
object in view. 2 
The present ruler of Mexico, President Com- 
monfort, has but a feeble hold upon public con- 
fidence, and commands none of that enthusiasm 
which Santa Anna used to inspire. He has vol- 
untarily abrogated one element of strength which 
most other leaders have availed themselves of, 
viz., the support of the clergy. This weakens 
his power, but it is highly creditable to,him as a 
patriot, for the first blow is thus struck to that 
clerical domination which has ever been the chief 
curse to Mexico. When that country is liberated 
from the thraldom of the priesthood, it may enjoy 
the blessings which its civil liberty should confer, 
bat not until then. Comonfort has taken his 

















stand against the priests in their arrogant as- 
sumption of all power, and they hate him. Their 
hostility, made potent by an influence which 
ramifies through every vein and artery of society, 
is exerted against him, and shakes his power. 
He is bold, and returns the warfare of the clergy 
by confiscating and selling the property held by 
the church. Last year church property to the 
amount of twenty million dollars was thus sold, 
and the work is still going on. This struggle 
between the president and the Mexican hierarchy 
is evidently coming to a crisis, and were the 
former backed up by a spirited and intelligent 
people, the result would not be doubtful. As it 
is, with only a bigoted and priest-ridden popula- 
tion to appeal to, it is every way probable that 
Comonfort and his reforming government will 
be overthrown, and some new aspirant, a creature 
and favorite of the church, be placed in power. 
It was estimated that the church possessions 
in Mexico amounted to one fifth of the entire 
valuation of the country, before this process of 
fiscation was d. Of course a people 
that would suffer this large proportion of the 
whole national debt to accumulate in the hands 
of the*priesthood, must be a weak-minded, igno- 
rant and inefficient set. Such exactly are the 
present Mexican race; a mixture of the Spanish 
and Indian stocks, they embody all the vices of 
the former with the mental and physical inferior- 
ity of the latter. This hybrid race constitutes 
the present Mexican people—the successors to 
the sturdy Spanish conquerors who built the 
massive forts, castles, palaces and temples which 
now adorn the country and testify to the glory 
of the former and the degeneracy of the present 
race. The old Spanish stock still extant in 
Mexico, is small numerically, but has no political 
weight whatever. Much of the wealth of the 
country is in the hands of these men; they are 
the large cultivators, the merchants, the bankers, 
the capitalists, but they are utterly proscribed by 
the Mexicans proper, and allowed to have no 
voice in the government. What there is of talent 
and cultivation is principally among these Span- 
ish descendants ; and should our country ever 
unite the destinies of the Mexican States with 
our Union, this proscribed class of the people 
would be found to be the most intelligent and 
efficient co-operators with us in extending our 
institutions over these States. 








WEST POINT ACADEMY. 

The republican theory of military defence, is, 
to keep down the cost of the establishment in 
time of peace to the lowest point consistent with 
proper facilty for preparing for war. Hence the 
United States Army is small—a mere skeleton 
to be filled out and clothed upon when a state of 
war d ds an army adequate for the country’s 
defence. An important, nay a vital part of this 
peace establishment is the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, which educates and 
trains the officers who are to organize and officer 
our armies when war requires troops to be raised. 
This Academy has been established more than 
fifty years, and during all that time has been in 
the charge of the engineer bureau of the war de- 
partment. In fact it was originally designed as 
an engineer school, but in process of time all 
branches of military instruction have been intro- 
duced into the course of study, as well as every 
other topic of science and philosophy demanded 
by the highest standard of practical education. 
The average number of scholars at this academy 
is two hundred and twenty-eight. They are 
called cadets, and are app d by the president, 
in due proportion, from every State of the Union. 
The member of Congress from the district makes 
the recommendation, upon which the president 
appoints, except in a few cases where vacancies 
are filled at large by the appointment of sons of 
distinguished soldiers who have done the country 
emirfent service. 

The termi of service at the academy is now 
five years, though until 1854 it was four. There 
are five classes, and the highest or fifth class 
graduates every year, and its members are at- 
tached to one of the corps of the army as brevet- 
lieutenants, and enter at once upon duty. The 
cadets are usually from the middle rank of life, 
seldom from families of wealth, though some- 
times from those in poor circumstances. Thus 
of the class of 1856, the number from rich fami- 
lies is 18 ; from poor families, 9; and from fam- 
lies in moderate circumstances, 196. About one 
third of the whole number are sons of planters, 
farmers and mechanics, and the other two thirds 
are divided among the mercantile, legal, military 
and other professions. The government allows 
each cadet the sum of $24 per month to support 
him while at the Academy ; and out of this sum 
the whole expense of his board, clothing, equip- 
ments, books, stationery, etc., has to be paid. 
No charge is made for quarters or tuition. The 
expenses of the cadet are graduated on the most 
moderate scale, and the objects thereof are pre- 
scribed by the superintendent. But the allowance 
is hardly sufficient to meet the cost of the cadet, 
and every one leaves the Academy at the end of 
the course, with a debt against him of about one 
hundred and thirty dollars, which he is expected 
to pay as soon as he is able. No cadet is allowed 
to receive money from his family while at the 
Academy. It is now proposed to increase the 
pay sufficiently to cover all the necessary cost. 
Formerly the pay per month was $28; but in 
1845 it was reduced four dollars, making it $24. 
To eke out the subsistence and make both ends 
meet, gardening, and the raising of pigs and 
poultry, as well as cows for milk, is carried on to 
a good profit, but the labor is hired instead of 
being performed by the cadets. Indeed their 
studies and exercises so absorb their time and 

‘attention as to prevent their manual labor on the 
farm. 

A very extended and severe course of study in 
all the branches of civil and military education, 
is required of the students, and rigid discipline 
and practice in the duties of the soldier and offi- 
cer, both in barracks and in camp. It is not 
uncommon for the new cadet toshrink before the 
task required of him, and retire from the Acade- 
my ; but bold and con‘ident spirits always stand 
ready to take his place, and thus the school is 
always full. This shows that the life of a cadet 
is not @ lazy one, and that the duties required at 
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THE RULING PASSIO 

Malherbe’s scrupulosity as to 
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ile, and the objects thereof are pre- 
he superintendent. But the allowance 
‘cient to meet the cost of the cadet, 
ne leaves the Academy at the end of 
vith a debt against him of about one 
{ thirty dollars, which he is expected 
on as he is able. No cadet is allowed 
noney from his family while at the 
It is now proposed to increase the 
tly to cover all the necessary cost. 
> pay per month was $28; but in 
educed four dollars, making it $24. 
he subsistence and make both ends 
ling, and the raising of pigs and 
vell as cows for milk, is carried on to 
, but the labor is hired instead of 
med by the cadets. Indeed their 
exercises so absorb their time and 
‘Oo prevent their manual labor on the 








tended and severe course of study in 
hes of civil and military education, 
f the students, and rigid discipline 
in the duties of the soldier and offi- 
varracks and in camp. It is not 
r the new cadet to shrink before the 
of him, and retire from the Acade- 
1 and confident spirits always stand 
@ his place, and thus the school is 
This shows that the life of a cadet 
one, and that the duties required at 
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his hands are arduous. The situation of the 
Academy at West Point, on the Hudson, is 
healthy and pleasing. The grounds are very 
extensive, well laid out, and provided with sub- 
stantial and convenient buildings for residence, 
instruction and practice. The ablest an@ most 
accomplished professors and teachers in all the 
various branches of instruction are employed ; 
an extensive and appropriate library is at the 
command of the students, and the philosophical 
apparatus for illustrating and investigating the 
natural sciences, is very complete. There are 
employed in the government of the academy, 
and as professors, instructors, assistants and 
teachers, about forty persons of superior abilities 
in their several departments. The greater part 
of these are officers of the army, selected with 
especial reference to their military skill, and 
ability to teach. Major Barnard of the Engineer 
Corps, U. S. A., has for some time past been in 
charge of the Academy, as superintendent, but 
the present superintendent is Major Richard Del- 
afield, U. S. Engineers, a gentleman of very 
superior abilities and acquirements. 

From this brief sketch of the organization and 
capabilities of the only Government Military 
Academy in the United States, our readers will 
see that it is indeed a vital part of our military 
establishment, furnishing to the country annually 
some forty or fifty of better educated and better 
trained officers, both physically and mentally, 
than the army of any other nation can boast. 
These men take their places in our small army, 
and devote their talents to the public service 
whether in peace or war. And yet this invalu- 
able establishment is kept up at an annual ex- 
pense of less than two hundred thousand dollars. 
In fact, the cost of the Academy for the support 
and instruction of the cadets, amounts to but 
little over one hundred thousand dollars per 
year; for the greater part of the persons em- 
ployed there belong to the regular army, and 
their pay would cost the government the same, 
whether they were teachers at West Point or 
not. The pay of the cadets for the last year 
amounted to about $65,000, and the current and 
ordinary expenses of the establishment to a trifle 
over $35,000, making the annual cost for the 
cadets’ instruction about $100,000. There have 
been times when demagogues in Congress at- 
tempted to get up an outcry against the West 
Point Academy as a useless expense. But that 
day has passed, and we shall hear no more of 
this clamor. The war with Mexico proved the 
value of West Pajnt, showing that it could not 
be estimated in dollars and cents. It was mainly 
by the drill and discipline of the West Point 
graduates who led our gallant regulars and vol- 
unteers, that such noble victories were won. 
Gen. Scott acknowledged it, and so did Gen. 
Taylor, and the country saw it and was satisfied. 
West Point is among her brightest jewels, and 
she will not part with it. 





THE RULING PASSION. 

Malherbe’s scrupulosity as to grammatical 
minutiz became, in effect, a veritable religion to 
him; insomuch that on his death-bed—nay, in 
the last agony—he gave vent to his irritation at 
the solecisms of which his nurse was guilty, and, 
as we are assured, scolded her right smartly, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his confessor. 
The poor confessor was only snubbed for his 
pains. “ Sir,” protested the dying man, “TI will 
defend to my very last gasp the purity of the 
French language.” And when the good father 
tried to work upon his patient by describing the 
life to come, but in a somewhat prosy and un- 
picturesque manner—and thereupon asked if 
Malherbe did not feel a great yearning after the 
speedy fruition of all this happiness—the answer 
was: “Say nothing more about it, or your 
wretched style will disgust me with the place 
altogether.” 





“Diep Poor.”—As if anybody could die 
rich, and in that act of dying did not loose the 
grasp upon title-deed and bond, and go away a 
pauper, out of time. No gold, no jewels, no 
lands or tenements. And yet men have been 
buried by Charity’s hand, who did die rich—died 
worth a thousand thoughts of beauty, a thousand 
pleasant memories, and a thousand hopes of 


glory. 





Bryp1ne.—Binding in all its varieties execut- 
ed in the best manner, and at the cheapest rates, 
at this establishment. Persons having old pamph- 
lefs, gazines, papers, sheet music, or 
engravings, which they desire to preserve, have 
only to hand, or send them in at our office, 22 
Winter Street, and they will be neatly bound 
arid returned in one week. 








Drovenut in Catirornia.—The following 
postscript to a letter received by the editor of the 
Mariposa Gazette, gives unquestionable evidence 
of the great drought prevailing in Merced : 
“Lager is very scarce, and the dust very deep. 
The inhabitants here use whiskey as a beverage 
—the water being used for agricultural purposes.” 

Bank Biixts.—In answer to frequent inquiries, 
we would say, that bank bills which are current 
in the place where a subscriber resides, will al- 
ways be received at this office at par value to 
pay for subscriptions. 

Sprakinc Avtomaton.—It is said that 
somebody somewhere has made an automaton 
which can converse fluently in three different 
languages, but we guess its only a “figure of 
speech.” 





Bank rx Criwe.—An exchange speaks of 
a certain person as a “first-class scoundrel.’ 
Are there “lords, gentry and commons” in 
guilt as in British society * 

A coo: Orper.—Man with a dog (to barber) 
—Do you do curling here? Barber—Yes, sah! 
Man—Well, just see what you can do with my 
dog’s tail, will you ? 








AGRICULTURAL Farrs —We think it is de- 
cidedly a “ Boston notion ” to hold these institu- 


HANDEL THE COMPOSER. 
Handel was a musician not only of great 
judgment, but also of extreme delicacy. He 
husbanded his means, and did not always em- 
ploy them at once. And this is an exampl® 
which is not much followed in these days. It is 
stated that an old manager of a certain London 
theatre, seeing, at a rehearsal, that the horn- 
players were quiet, asked them why they did not 
play. On their answering that they were count- 
ing their “rests,” the indignant manager ex- 
claimed : “ Rests, indeed! I pay you to play, and 
not to rest ; so, either play up or go away.” The 
composers of the present day belong alittle too 
much to the same school as this good man ; for 
they seem to think that the instrumentalists, the 
kettle drammer included, are not worth their pay 
if they are not scraping, trumpeting, and rattling 
away from one end of the score to the other. 
This has spoilt the ‘taste of the age; for it has 
led people to believe that the more hands there 
are at work, the finer the music must be. A 
great mistake—for the sole effect is to make it 
more costly. 
It is a singular circumstance in Handel’s life, 
that his genius gave him an indirect part in al- 
most all the events of his century. His music 
was required to celebrate successively the birth- 
day of Queen Anne, the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales (George the Third’s father), that of 
the Princess Royal to the Prince of Orange, the 
coronation of George the Second, the burial of 
Queen Caroline (all great events in those days), 
the Peace of Utrecht and that of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and the victories of Culloden and Dettingen. 
To this day, there is no great public funeral at 
which the Dead March in Saul is not used for 
the purpose of impressing the mind with the 
solemnity of the occasion. 
But let us, in this connection, remind our 
youthful readers that however prodigious may be 
the Bifts accorded by nature to her elect, they 
can only be developed and brought to their ex- 
treme perfection by labor and study. Michael 
Angelo was sometimes a week without taking 
off his clothes. Like him, and like all the other 
kings of art, Handel was very industrious. He 
worked i ly and ¢ ly. Hawkins 
says that “he had a favorite Rucker harpsi- 
chord, every key of which, by incessant practice, 
was hollowed like the bowl of a spoon.” He 
was ngt only one of the most gifted of musicians, 
but also one of the most learned. All compe- 
tent critics admit that his fugues prove that his 
knowledge was consummate. 








OUTWITTING THE YANKEES, 
We do not know how true it is, but it is said 
thatthe Czar of Russia has been treating the 
American contractors, engaged in fishing up the 
wrecked vessels at Sebastopol, very shabbily. If 
he has done so, ‘‘nobody will love him” on this 
side of the Atlantic. An European letter-writer 
says: ‘The American concerned in the work 
of raising the sunken ships at Sebastopol, passed 
through Paris this week on his way home, and 
gave bad accounts of the progress and the pros- 
pects of the enterprise. To use his own words, 
he was getting home while he had money enough 
to get there. But there is a stupidity in the con- 
tract of this company with the Russian govern- 
ment, which was, perhaps, the cause of the flight 
of the gentleman referred to. The company are 
to gain one half the value of every article raised 
—a magnificent condition for the company if 
there were not a proviso. But this proviso mod- 
ifies so singularly the chances of protits, that it is 
difficult to conceive how a Yankee could ever 
have been caught by it. Zhe Russian government 
is to estimate the value of all articles raised; and 
as Sebastopol is so very far away from all mar- 
kets but a Russian market, the objects raised will 
possess exactly no value at all, except to Russia, 
who intends to buy them at her own price !” 
PLENTY OF SKIES..- 

Ambrose Phillips, the poet, was very solemn 
and pompous in conversation. At a coffee- 
house he was discoursing upon pictures, and 
pitying the painters who, in their historical 
pieces, always draw the same sky. “They 
should travel,” said he, “and then they would 
see that there is a different sky in every country 
—in England, France, Holland, Italy, and so 
forth.” “Your remark is just,” said a brave 
gentleman, who sat just by; “I have been a 
traveller myself, and can testify that what you 
observe is true. But the greatest variety of 
skies that I ever found was in Poland.” “In 
Poland, sir?” ‘‘ Yes, in Poland; for there is 
Sobiesky, and Sarbiensky, and Jabionsky, and 
Podebrasky, and many more skies, sir.” 
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Timevy Warnine.—Certain speculators in 
the miseries of the poor, says the New York 
Dispatch, will soon be out with advertisements, 
offering everybody who will send them one dol- 
lar, information by which twenty dollars a week, 
or a handsome living, can be realized. Pay no 
attention to such offers—they are baits for your 
dollars, and will benefit no one but the swindlers 
who present them. 





A HicuianpMan’s QuartTeR.—In one of 
the engagements during the war in Egypt, a poor 
Frenchman, falling into the power of a Highland 
sergeant, screamed out the only English word he 
was master of— Quarter! quarter!” ‘She'll 
no ha’e time to quarter ye the noo,” replied 
Donald; “ she'll just cut ye in twa!” 





Tue Paitosorny or Pxrato.—Husband 
and wife should learn to help one another, shar- 
ing and enjoying everything in common, with the 
same cheerful division of labor as a knife and 
fork ! 


jaca 

InraLuiscte Rarrway Brake.—Misman- 
agement: This break is so effectual, that it has 
been known to bring the best line going to a 
complete stand-still. 





Tuovcut anv Action.—The thinking man 
hath wings; the acting man only feet and 
hands. 





Rkuemper Tuis.—No entertainment is 50 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

One of the noblest sentiments ever u‘tered, 
was “where liberty is, there is my country.” 
Hops are so plenty in parts of New York that 
the farmers are dancing for joy. 
“ Mischief often returns upon the authors of 
it,” says an adage. It always returns on them. 
Dr. Charles Mackay, the English poet, is en- 
joying the hospitalities of our great cities. 
Caution is the best keeper of a castle—a vig- 
ilant foe will always surprise the unwary. 
Some farmers think that comets have a favor- 
able effect on vegetation, but we don’t believe it. 
He who would know what shall be, must con- 
sider what has been—hence the uses of history. © 
A Middlesex jury lately ate by mistake a din- 
ner prepared for the Cambridge College faculty. 
He that has feathered his nest may flee when 
he likes. Many have profited by this hint. 
“That same old coon” was killed in Byfield, 
Mass., lately. He weighed 25 1-2 pounds. 
Go6éd harvests make men prodigal, bad ones 
provident—so that short crops are a blessing. 
The British government declines receiving any 
American volunteers for the East India campaign. 
He who hunts two hares, leaves one and loses 
the other; attend to one thing at a time. 
Clothes that the rich will not wear, are a bless- 
ing to the poor in this hard season. 
He who follows his own advice, is best satis- 
fied ; but he must take the consequences. 
Cole, the Ohio wife-poisoner, who escaped from 
Wisconsin, has been re-arrested in Chicago. 
A wise man obtains learning from those who 
have none themselves. 
Masters are generally the greatest servants in 
the house, as many a Fifth Avenoodle knows. 
Antiquity cannot sanction error, nor novelty 
prejudice truth, though fools assert the contrary. 
Fortune sometimes favors those whom she 
afterwards destroys, for she is fickle and false. 
A temper spoiled from any cause is hard to 
mend—sugar wont restore vinegar to wine. 
There is nothing so bad as not to be good for 
something—even a bad toothache has its uses. 
The greatest king must at last go to bed with 
a shovel—a very gratifying reflection. 

There is a scarcity of physicians in Cuba—but 
the climate there dispenses with their use. 





ANOTHER OF THE OLD SCHOOL GONE, 

On the tenth of last month, the venerable 
George Washington Parke Custis, whose name 
is intimately associated with that of the Father 
of his Country, died at Arlington, near Wash- 
ington, D. C. Known and honored by his fellow- 
countrymen, his departure will awaken univer- 
sally a profound regret. Born amid the great 
events of the Revolution, by the death of his 
father (Col. Custis, of the army, and a son of 
Mrs. Washington by a former marriage), which 
occurred near the close of the war, he found his 
home during childhood and youth at Mount Ver- 
non, where his manners were formed after the 
noblest models; and from the great worthies of 
that period, frequent guests there, he received 
impressions of wisdom and patriotism that were 
never effaced. Under the counsels of Washing- 
ton, he pursued his classical studies at Prince- 
ton, and when deprived by death of his great 
guide and father (and soon after of his revered 
grandmother), he devoted himself to literary and 
agricultural pursuits on his ample estate of Ar- 
lington, the gift, by will, of that illustrious man. 
He was early united in marriage to Miss Mary 
Lee Fitzhugh, of Virginia, a lady of unsur- 
passed excellence in all the relations of life, and 
whose irreparable loss, three years ago, he con- 
tinued with sorrow and affectionate admiration 
to his final day profoundly to deplore. One 
daughter (Mrs. Lee, wife of Col. Robert Lee, of 
the army) and several grandchildren survive him. 
Mr. Custis was distinguished by an original ge- 
nius for eloquence, poetry and the fine arts (he 
was a distinguished amateur painter and fine 
musician); by a knowledge of history, particu- 
larly of the history of this country; for great 
powers of conversation; for an ever-ready and 
generous hospitality; for kindness to the poor, 
for patriotism, for constancy of friendship, and 
for a more than filial devotion to the memory and 
character of Washington. He was never in pub- 
lic life, but delivered many addresses on several 
occasions; his early speeches on the death of 
General Lingan and the overthrow of Napoleon, 
were everywhere read and admired, even by 
those who dissented from the sentiments, for 
their beauty of conception and impassioned 
eloquence. 


_—_+ @ceo?>—- 

Hartcuine Ostricnes.—After numerous un- 
successful trials, the natural incubation of ostrich 
eggs has, it is said, just been accomplished at the 
government establishment at Algiers, and no 
doubt now exists that these birds may be reared 
in a domestic state. We hope to mercy these 
ostriches wont be introduced by the chicken-fan- 
ciers. The Shanghais run up the price of flour 
forty per cent. 





Prupes anp CoqvetTes.—Both have the 
same ends in view, although they take different 
ways to arrive at the conquest. Man is the game 
they aim at; but while the coquette is openly 
firing at him as he flies from her, the prude pro- 
ceeds more slyly to entangle him in her nets in 
the dark. 





Barsarity.—Some miserable scoundrel re- 
cently caught a horse belonging to Mr. Zenas 
Doty, of East Falmouth, while at pasture, and 
cut outthe poor animal’s tongue. It is difficult 
to conceive of the spirit that prompted such an 
act. 


A roune Murpgerer.—James Rogers, a boy 
of sixteen, lately murdered a man in New York. 
While hundreds of boys in each of our great 
cities carry knives and pistols, such precocity in 
deeds of violence mast be expected. 








Ax Axiom.—A quaint old Spanish proverb 
says: ‘‘ When all men say you are an ass, it is 
time to bray.” 





Just so.—If it were not for eating, the back 
might wear gold—except when the banks are in 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


‘The Mormon’s Daughter: or, Camp Life across the 

Prairies,”’ a true story of our own remarkable times, by 

M. A. Avery. One of the most thrillingly interesting 

stories we have published for a long time. 

“The Flower Maker,” a story by Lizziz Lieu. 

“ Jack Mariand’s Duel,” an interesting sketch. 

“The Night when Little Eddie died,’ verses by H. D. 

L. Waestar. 

‘An Adventure in China,” a sketch by Epwarp 8. 
s 


Euus. 
“ The Story of a Cab! 


,”” by Margaret Varnes. 
“ Autumn Thoughts,” by Deut A. CauLKINs. 
‘ Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A spirited engraving representing the lish Troops 

repelling a Sortie « at Delhi. sit 

Picture of a Norwegian Church at Borgund. 
Representation of an East Indian Rajah travelling in 

state. 


A series of engravings depicting localities, etc., in Rah- 
way, N J.; giving, first, a picturesque view at the depot 
of the New beget ; second, the First Presbyte- 
rian Church; third, the Episcopal Church; fourth, the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank; fifth, residence of A. C. 
Watson ; sixth, a picture of Acacia ; seventh, resi- 
dence of J. R. Bhotweil, and closing with a busy view in 
Main Street, one of the principal thoroughfares of the 
town. e 

Portrait of Nena Sahib, the ferocious monster who oc- 
rh eg so large a place in the details of the rebellion in 

ndia. 


View of the mode of pushing forward troops to Delhi. 
Scenes in Manilla, showing a Manilla Boat Scene, and 
@ picture of Manilla girls shoppiug—rather a favorite 
business of the fair sex all the world over. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(G> One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for #4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. \ 


The English government has notified the Prus- 
sian manufacturers that no more fire-arms will be 
allowed to enter the East Indies without special 
permission. 

The little Prince Imperial of France is enter- 
ed upon roll of the French Grenadier Guards, 
draws pay, and his name is called at muster, 
when answer is made for him, “ On leave with 
his family.” , 

The hard times have reached Turkey. No 
less than fourteen merchants have been declared 
insolvent at Constantinople. Nearly all of them 
are Greeks who have been speculating excessively 
in corn. 

The people of Scotland are getting up a sub- 
scription for the mother of L’ Angelier, the victim 
of Madeline Smith. L’Angelier was the only 
support of his poor mother and sisters. The 
subscription was spontaneous among the people. 

The Russian ship Laforte, 84 guns, capsized 
in a squall, while going from Revel to Cronstadt, 
with the wives and families of the crews of the 
fleet. -Over 1400 persons were on board, includ- 
ing three admirals, of whom only about half a 
dozen were saved. 

Cholera is at present prevailing at Stockholm, 
Malmo and Upsala; in the latter town more 
than two hundred persons have died. We also 
learn from Hamburg that the cholera has broken 
out there, and that, from the 29th Sept. to the 6th 
Oct., 239 persons have died. At Upsala more 
than 200 persons have died. 

The Austrian army has been supplied with 
new standards, in which the figure of the Im- 
maculate Virgin is joined to that of the Imperial 
National Eagle. On the other side, Louis Na- 
poleon has forbidden his soldiers and officers to 
accept or wear the medal struck by re Pius 
IX. in honor of the defeat of his own subjects. 





DWewdrops of Wisdom. 


Ink is the life-blood of thought. 

Wisdom is the composure of the soul. 

Politeness, like running water, smooths the 
most rugged stone. 

The world makes us talkers, but solitude 
makes us thinkers. 

A great deal of talent is lost to the world for 
the want of a little courage. 

An indiscreet person is like an unsealed letter, 
which everybody can peruse. 

Ink is a caustic which sometimes burns the 
fingers of those who make use of it. 

In prosperity it is the easiest of all things to 
find a friend ; in adversity it is of all things the 
most difficult. 

It is bad to make an unnecessary show of high 
principles, but it is worse to have no high princi- 
ples to show. 

It is always safe to learn, even from our ene- 
mies ; seldom safe to venture to instruct even 
our friends. 

There are many that despise half the world ; 
but if there be any that despise the whole of it, 
it is because the other half despise them. 

When an ugly woman is beloved, it must cer- 
tainly be to a desperate degree; either it must 

roceed from a strange weakness in her lover, or 

m some more secret and invincible charm than 
that of beauty. 

Some poor peasants came weeping to Hedwige, 
Duchess of Poland, to complain that the king’s 
servants had taken their cattle. She went im- 

diately to her husband and obtained their 
restoration, after which she said, ‘“ Their cattle 
indeed are returned to them, but who can restore 
to them their tears.” 











Soker’s Budget. 


We wonder if anybody ever picked up a tear 
that was dropped. : 

When is a nutmeg like a prison window? 
When it is “ grated.” 

The man who was “filled with emotion,” 
hadn’t room for his dinner. 

A witness was asked how he knew the parties 
to be man and wife. ‘‘’Cause I heard the ger- 
tleman blow the lady up,” was the reply. 

It is a very erroneous imputation upon one of 
our prominent politicians that “he drinks hard.” 
There’s nothing in the world that he can do 
easier. 

In its account of the fire in Saco, the Boston 
Traveller says: ‘The hostler and fourteen 
horses were considerably burned.” We should 
think so! 

A contemporary, speaking of one of our 
western towns, says, “Just think of a community 
all lawyers and doctors.” Indeed we would 
rather not. 

“A day or two since,” says an American 
writer, ‘‘our blood boils as we write it—several 
smacks were taken by a British naval officer in 
Boston harbor ; and, what is worse than all, the 
smacks were taken from a young lady. 

“Gentlemen,” said a pedier, “these razors 
were made in a cave, by the light of a diamond, 
in Andalusia, in Spain. They cut as quick as 
thought, and are as bright as the morning star. 
Lay them under your pillow at night, and you 
will be clean shaved in the morning.” 

“Look here, ma!” said a young lady just 
commencing to take lessons in painting, “ see 
my painting, can you tell me what it is *”’ Ma, 
after looking at it some time answered, “ Well, 
it is either a cow or a rosebud, I’m sure I can’t 
tell which.” 














tions in our midst. They are very attractive. 


cheap as reading, and no pleasure is so lasting. 


suspension. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


_ Eighteen years , E. B. Ward, the million- 
aire of Chicago, sailed a small schooner on the 
lakes. In 1845 he took command of a craft of 
360 tons, which was the commencement of 
“ Ward's Lake Superior Line.” Within the last 
sixteen years he has paid to ship builders and 
other mechanics, to employees and laborers, 
more than two and a half millions of dollars. 
In the brief period of sixteen years he has accu- 
mulated, over and above all liabilities, a forsune 
of a million and a quarter. 

A woman named Horton, residing at Poesten- 
kill, near Albany, left a child, in a sound si 

on the bed, while she went to a neighbor's. On 
her return, she sent the servant girl to the bed- 
room to take up the child. The servant girl im- 
mediately returned and informed Mrs. Horton 
that the child was dead. This so affected the 
mother that she died in twenty minutes. 

The City Council of Cincinnati have decided 
to have a public park and have empowered a 
committee to purchase the Orphan Asylum lot, 
the Episcopal burying ground, and Col. Ludlow’s 
farm, consisting of 234 acres. The first at a cost 
not to exceed $150,000, the second at $60,000, 
and the farm at $550 per acre. 

An ingenious mechanic of Philadelphia has 
invented and patented a new and cheap method 
of coating or*covering all kinds of brick or wood- 
en buildings with iron, rendering them as dur- 
able, lasting and beautiful as sand-stone, marble 
or granite. 

The Postmaster General has recently decided 
that if postmasters do not give publishers of 
newspapers notice when their papers remain in 
the post-office without being taken out by the 
subscribers within five weeks, they are liable for 
the pay. 

It is reported from Washington that the Sec- 
retary of the treasury does not anticipate that the 
revenue for the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June next, will amount to more than thirty 
millions, from present appearances. 

Macaulay, in his Review of Boswell’s John- 
son, says he wrote in a style in which no one 
ever made love, quarrelled, drove bargains, or 
even thinks. When he wrote for publication, 
“the did his sentences into Johnsonese.” 

One of the patients at the Commercial Hospi- 
tal, St. Louis, who died recently, knowing and 
oe — ppr hing 7 lution, threw up his 

ands, and exclaiming, “ Po; the weasel !”” 
breathed his last. : np 

Mr. Meade, the newly-appointed minister to 
Brazil, it is said, has been instructed to obtain, 
i ibie, a modification of the restrietions im- 











posed upon our commerce. 
The Provincetown Banner says there is a fair 


winter, to be ready for running in May next, 
between Provincetown and Boston. 

The saddle-horse which took the premium at 
the National Fair at Louisville, has been pur- 
a for a present to Governor Floyd, Secretary 
of War. 


Washington College has conferred the degree 

of D. D. upon Rev. erick Monod, of Paris, 
now visiting this country. He is preaching about 
in English and French. 
_ In Georgia, the value of manufactured cotton 
increased from $304,302, in 1840, to $1,134,044, 
in 1850; in Alabama the increase in the same 
period, was from $17,574 to $382,230. 

A giant cat died at Cohasset, Mass., last week. 
It weighed 17 pounds, measured 37 1-2 inches 
from tip to tip, and girt 21 1-2 inches. 

Man naturally thinks little. Thinking is an 
art which he learns like all others, and even with 
greater difficulty. 

It was once said of a canal in Connecticut, that 
the first dividend paid to the stockholders was 
from the proceeds of the hay cut on the tow path. 
_ A head properly constituted can accommodate 
itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes of 
fortune may place under it. ° 

A new Lodge of Masons called the Benevolent 
Lodge, No. 87, was instituted at Carmel, Me., 
September 23, 

To be accomplished, ought to mean something 
more than an elegant manner of trifling away 
time. : 

Among the Mormons, boys of ten and twelve 
years of age are enrolled in military bands, called 
the “ Hope of Israel.” 

The river of time has its cataracts and falls— 
and these are revolutions, 

The Cheyenne Indians still continue their 
depredations. 

He that shows his passions, tells his enemy 
where he may hit him. 


A satisfactory treaty has been made with the 
Pawnee Indians. 





- larriages. 
OO enn nnn —_ a 
In this city, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Robert Charles 
Winthrop, Jr. to Miss Frances Pickering Adams. 
By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. C. C. Gage to Miss Mary D. W. 


Loomis. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Benjamin D. Wiley to Miss 
Ann Rutter. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe. Mr. John Waters to Miss Abbie 
Emerso 


By Rev. Dr. Putnam, George D. Shattuck, Esq. to Miss 
Emily Copeland. 

By Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Albert K. Hebard to Miss Lis- 
tie See 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Milea, Mr. 
to ig Bebe H. Pedy . pi iowa 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Francis Colburn 
“to Mise Harriet N- Babbitt rer 

t Che Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. John A. 

to Miss Amelia J. Staples. ; Asad 

At Brookline, by Kev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. Charles 0. Fos- 
ter to Miss Caroline B. Calder 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Mr. Charles 
W. Richardson to Miss Josephine A. Jones. 

At Malden. by Kev. Mr. Varker, of Boston, Mr. Leonard 
T. Johnson, of Haverhill, to Miss Addje 8! . 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Alonzo M, Noyes to 
Miss Fanny Selman. 

At Salem, by . Dr. Worcester, Mr. Edward Burley 
to Mirs Caroline 8. Shirley. 

At Lowell, by Rey. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Jacob H. favor to 
Miss Sarah J. Wilbur. 

At Haverhill, by Kev. Mr. Stone, Rev. Francis C. Wil- 
liams to Miss Mary HJ. Gardner. 


Deaths. 











In this city, Dr. ue, iphia, 
; Widow Nancy Mecum, 83; Mrs. Ruth , 76; Mr. 
John Hobart, 68; Mra. Mary Ky ;M Ao 


, 88; Mre. 2 

Cooper, 57; Mra. Sarah N. Churchill, 45; William W. 

rgoram, Eeq., 51; Des. Josiah Vinton, ; Mrs. Susan, 
widow of Hon. Joho Cotton, 86; Miss Caroline 8. Rob- 
erts, 16; Mr. Horace H. Gore, 30; Mr. Richard Dewerson, 
76; Widow Almira M’Kenney, 68; Mrs. Deacon, 48. 

At Roxbury, Mr. William Colburn, 74; Mr. Charles H 
Richards, 29; Mr. Benjamin Hawes, 87. 

At Charlestown, Dea. Simeon Flint, 78; Mrs. Betsey 
Dunton, 79. 

At Cheisea, Mr. Benjamin Cheever, of Salem, 54. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Susan Emerson, 79. : 


At Kast Cambridge, Mrs. Jerusha Pierce, 57 

At Somerville, Mr. John G. Hovey, of Roxbury, 47 

At Wayland, Mr. RAwin Heard, 3) 

At Milton, Widow Susannah Bent, 82. 

At South Maiden, Widow Lois Smith, 76 

At Maiden, Widow Phebe Hill, &. 

At West Newton, Mr. Nathan (rafts, 57 

At Lynn, Mre. Mary Murray, 27; Miss Auguste V 
Munroe, 22. 

At Saiem.Mr. Luther Goldt{iwait,72; Widow Christians 
Peabody, 84. 

At Newburyport, Capt. Jabez L. Pearson, 36; Widow 


Hannah Colby, 77. 
, Mr. Jireh Swift, 84; Des. Benjamin 
At Southampton, Widow Rachel Parsons, # 





In Jonesville, N.C., Fanny Caldwell, infant daughter 
of Mr. Joviah and Mrs. Mary E. Cowles, 6 mos. 23 days. 








prospect of having a steamer built the coming 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE DANDELION. 


eee eee 
BY BLIZABETH PUTNAM. 


Twas a simple yellow flower, 
That grew beside our door— 
A dandelion blessom— 
And—it was nothing more; 
But mine eye had chanced to view it, 
* And almost before I knew it, 
I said to myself, half musing— 
As I never said before— 
A dandelion blossom? 
Ah, it is something more. 


For, it brings up the long vanished— 
The delightful days of yore— 

Days, alas, that have departed— 
Gone forevermore ; 

When I was a little maiden, 

Full of hope and pleasure laden, 
Then I wore a wreath of blossoms, 

Such as you have worn before— 
A wreath of dandelions— 

And it was nothing more. 


True my hair of curls was guiltless, 
Yet most shining curls I wore, 
Which my little fingers fashioned, 
In the dreamy days of yore; 
And then, in the brooklet glancing, 
While mine eyes with joy were dancing— 
I said to myself, half musing, 
As you have said before, 
They are not dandelions curled— 
No! they are something more. 


To my image in the waters 

How I shook those curls and talked, 
And with what wondrous dignity 

In majesty I walked— 
A regal pride awaking, 
For the greatness I was aping— 

I was then an Eastern princess, 
And a golden crown I wore: 

Ab, that crown was yellow blossoms— 
Dandelions—nothing more. 


O, dandeliog in the grass, 
So simple and so small, 
You have a mighty power to thrill 
My thoughts and feelings all; 
I’m sure you’re something airy, 
Be you elf or be you fairy? 
That my past comes back so quickly 
At the magic of your call, 
And a flood of tears unbidden 
Dow my cheeks instinctive fall. 


Now I roam not in the meadows, 
Where a child I roamed before, 
And this heart within my bosom, 
It is not the heart of yore; 
And not now with joy I'm thrilling, 
When your little buds are swelling, 
Then I thrilled to my heart’s core— 
Now you're only wayside flowers— 
Dandelions—nothing more. 


Begone! begone, sad memories, 

And say, O heart of youth, 
Has this little flower no mission 

To teach thy spirit truth? 
While it smiles with gentle sweetness, 
Though it knows its life is fleetness. 

"Place thine own life by the blossom’s, 

And will it bear the proof? 

Are you willing to be humble, 
With that daring heart of youth? 


The trees wave high above it 
In the cool and shadowy air, . 
And the butterflies flit by it, 
Yet it does not heed or care; 
For it knows a kind God made it, 
And in sheltered nook hath laid it 
With a tender fondness rare ; 
8o it gives no vain repining, 
« But looks up to heaven in prayer. 


For it knows the mighty storm-king 
Bends the proud oak in its power, 

While the butterfly is glad to hide 
Within its yellow flower. 

So it is content to blossom 

In the sheltering grasses’ bosom, 
And live out its little hour— 

To be scoffed at by the haughty, 
As a common yellow flower. 


For it knows it has a mission, 
Given to it long before 

The bud had grown a blossom, 
That was nestling in its core. 

So it is content to perish, 

Unh dand herished, 
As its sisters did of yore— 

Called a common wayside blossom, 
Dandelion—nothing more. 








[{Written-for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE TWO WIVES. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 





Persons marvelled very much when the 
wealthy old farmer, Samuel Toby, brought home 
the gay young Widow Field as a bride, for he 
had always been one of the most frugal and in- 
dustrious of men. Some said that his extreme 
close dealing amounted to parsimony, and that 
it was in this way that he accumulated the broad” 
acres that year after year were added to his farm, 
and it was in this way too that he became the 
possessor of so many bank shares. Whether the 
neighbors’ remarks were true we will not say— 
we will only add that he was an honest man, 
and paid his creditors and laborers to the last 
farthing. 

It did seem strange that he, a man of such 
good judgment usually, should offer his hand 
and heart to one so dissimilar as Alice Field, and 
she was so unlike Mr. Toby’s first wife too, for 
she always encouraged her husband’s frugal 
habits, setting him the example by a life of in- 
dustry. In short, the first Mrs. Toby was one 
who from the day she entered the low-roofed 
farmhouse a bride, devoted her whole time to the 
duties of her home—to spinning and weaving, to 
making butter and cheese. 

In their earlier married years, Mr. Toby was 
sometimes heard to say that she was a very 
smart woman, was a good one to help him make 
money, and it was very evident he valued her 
as he did many other articles of wealth about 
the farm, articles that helped him to increase his 
wealth. At length Mr. Toby became quite 
used to the steady industry of his wife and ac- 
c2pted it as a matter of course. It was work, 
work, work, from the early dawn until late at 
night; the farmer toiling and planning outside 
the farmhouse roof, and’ his wife ever busy be- 
neath it. They had no leisure hours for social 
intercourse and improvement, for money and acres 
were the idols worshipped by Farmer Toby. As 
years went by he hail no leisure to notice how 
pale his little Amy’s cheek grew, and how fast 











her once round form grew thin. No, he was 
thinking of the number of bank shares he should 
be enabled to purchase after the harvest was 
gathered in and the fruit of his large orchard had 
been disposed of. 

We have said that it was the choice of the 
farmer’s wife to engage in toil: it was till there 
prattled and played about her a little group that 
made heavy demands on her love and on her 
time, and then she hinted to the farmer that she 
should like to admit another and a stronger one 
into their home to share her toil. But Mr. Toby 
argued that such a one would have no interest in 
common with them, while she would add greatly 
to their expenses. Mrs. Toby listened, and 
though she did not mentally agree with her hus- 
band, she acquiesced in his decision for them 
both to toil on as they had done for a few years 
longer, and then they would let out the farm and 
retire to another smaller but far more beautiful 
estate that he was about purchasing. Yes, when 
that was paid for, and a sufficient sam of money 
was deposited, Mr. and Mrs. Toby were to toil 
no more. 

Before that time came, however, the pale Amy 
was laid under the shade of an old willow in the 
little family burying-ground at the top of the hill. 
When Mr. Toby saw the vacant seat at the 
table, and by the fireside, he worked less, and 
laid fewer plans to amass wealth, for his mind 
was busy now, and he almost wondered what 
had become of his past years; their fleeting 
seemed like a dream from which he had now 
awoke to find his home desolate. 

Long years passed by and yet Mr. Toby had 
not selected him another wife, and when the 
neighbors asked him why he did not bring a 
second wife to the homestead, he gave them no 
satisfactory answer, but quictly carried his sur- 
plus produce and fruit to the nearest city, receiv- 
ed cash in return, hired more men on his farm, 
and did less work himself. At length it was 
observed that when the farmer’s hair began to be 
striped here and there with threads of silver, that 
he wore his Sunday suit when he went to mar- 
ket, and was a little more particular in the ar- 
rangement of his wardrobe generally, and one day 
late in the fall, Betsy, the housekeeper, was 
promised a new dress if she would put the inte- 
rior of the old homestead in the best possible 


hape.. 

“For,” said the farmer, “there is a lady in 
the city who talks of coming down to see‘it, and 
look about the premises.” 

“Going to sell out?” questioned Betsy, 
anxiously. 

“No, not just yet-—may some time, and move 
on to the other place,” answered Mr. Toby, with 
a look that seemed to say, don’t ask me any 
more questions. 

A week later a handsome carriage was driven 
down the road that led to the old homestead, and 
Mr. Toby alighted and assisted to the ground a 
handsome woman of some thirty-five years, and 
giving her his arm they both disappeared beneath 
the venerable roof. Nearly from that day there 
was a new at the farmh . At first 
the housekeeper was rather jealous of her rights, 
and seemed to fear that the spot that had been 
her home so long was about to shelter her no 
more ; but the new mistress soon quieted her 
fears by telling her to manage the kitchen as 
formerly, with the exception that she should re- 
quire nicer dishes for the table now—she wished 
her to have a dessert prepared for the table each 
day at dinner. 

“In short,” said Mrs. Toby second, with a 
toss of her head, “I will each morning furnish 
you with a list of the particular dishes I wish 
prepared through the day. I will note them 
down from my favorite cook book.” 

For a few Betsy d perfectly 
motionless in order that she might satisfy herself 
that her new mistress was in earnest, and then 
she mildly suggested that so much cooking would 
add very much to her labor. 

“O, that is not of the slightest consequence,” 
remarked the wife with a manner that seemed to 
require the housekeeper, or maid-of-all-work, to 
make as few remarks as possible, “for if you 
cannot perform the labor assigned you, I will 
have my husband provide you with an assist- 
ant, or I will hire another cook of more experi- 
ance from the city.” And Mrs. Toby left the 
broad oldfashioned kitchen, and returned to the 
large square parlor where a few moments pre- 
vious she left her husband sitting by the crackling 
fire that sent its forked blaze up the stone 
chimney. 

When Betsy was once more alone, for some 
time she stood in the centre of theroom, and her 
mind drifted backward to the time that the little 
Amy came there a bride; and, O, hum! great 
seemed the contrast! Her habits the reader 
knows, so we will not portray them again. 

It was Monday morning, and two months had 
passed since the handsome Widow Field had be- 
come Mrs. Toby. Both were sitting by the 
bright blazing fire in the parlor, for since the new 
wife came the great room was not kept shut up 
and darkened as formerly. There had been a 
new carpet spread out on the floor, and the recess 
in the corner that in years long ago held the 
turn-up-bedstead, was now filled with new 
shelves, whereon lay other books beside the 
family hymn-book and well-worn Bible. 

“ Husband,” said the wife coaxingly, with her 
arm thrown lightly around his neck, “don’t you 
think it is rather dull here?” And she gazed 
into his face with such a bewitching glance that 
Mr. Toby made the first truly gallant speech he 
ever remembered to have made in his life. 

“No, dear, no place can be dull when your 
bright eyes are there to light it.” 

In Amy’s day he could not have perpetrated 
such a compliment, and if he had spoken so, the 
reply would have been, “Don’t talk silly, Sam- 
uel ;” but not so was it received by the second 
wife, who gave him one of her pleasantest smiles, 
and remarked how wonderfully he had improved 
since that little recess was filled with books, and 
then added in the same bland manner: 

“T did not mean to insinuate thas I was not 
contented here, but I have been thinking that the 
novelty of a city life for a few weeks or months 
would be agreeable to you. I declare, it seems 
too bad that a gentleman of your ability and 











wealth should spend all his days on a farm. 
Your harvest is all in now, and we have a good 
faithful housekeeper to take charge of the house, 
and certainly you are not afraid to trust Peter to 
attend to the outdoor duties. Why, dear, it will 
be so pleasant to take rooms at the Revere, and 
you will be so perfectly free from care. You 
might just as well enjoy your property as to play 
the miser’s part, and leave all your possessions 
to be divided among your married children ; and 
besides, we shall return again early in the spring, 
and then when your services are needed, you 
will feel refreshed and better able to direct the 
affairs of your farm. And there is another 
reason why you should spend the winter in the 
city at the Revere, dear.” And she encircled 
his neck a little tighter. ‘ You will while there 
become acquainted with men of property like 
yourself, who perhaps, when harvest time comes 
again, will purchase at wholesale your entire 
stock of surplus produce, hay, grain, etc.” 

These were all new ideas to the farmer, and 
he began to think that Alice’s little head was 
going to be of more service to him than Amy’s 
industrious hands, so he answered : 

“ Well, dear, I will think it all over to-day, 
and this evening, or to-morrow, I will tell what 
I will do.” 

“Well, dear, I hope your answer will be 
favorable.” 

A few moments later Mrs. Toby and her 
daughter Arabella were in the parlor alone. 

“ Bella, darling,” called the mother to the 
young lady, who sat at the opposite side of the 
room engaged in reading an oldfashioned novel 
she had borrowed from a neighbor. 

After the abbreviated name was repeated 
several times, the girl looked up vacantly and 
answered fretfully : 

“T wish you wouldn’t interrupt me, mother, 
when I am engaged.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t, dear, only I wanted to tell 
you that I guess I can flatter the old man into 
going into the city to board this winter—you 
know I detest housekeeping.” 

The idea of a life in the city again brought 
Bella to her mother’s side, and giving the book 
a toss on the table, she exclaimed : 

“Do you think so, mother? Well, then, I 
am sure I shall never regret your being married 
to him, although I did so hate to leave Mrs. 
Flaton’s boarding house. It was so fashionable, 
you know, and there was such a genteel class 
boarded there. O, how they did laugh when 
they found out you were going to marry the old 
man that had for so many years furnished Mrs. 
Flaton with vegetables.” 

“ Well, it was a comical affair, but money will 
accomplish wonders. But, la! now I have got 
him I intend to make a fashionable man of him.” 
And the miss of fifteen, and her heartless and 
fashionable mother burst into a low laugh at 
the thought of the game they had played on him, 
who trusted in them so confidingly, and then the 
mother continued: “You need not regret my 
marriage, thinking that alone prevented our re- 
maining at Mrs. Flaton’s, for if I had not mar- 
ried Mr. Toby I could not have remained there 
much longer, as the property that your father 
left us is about all gone now. In fact, the day 
I left my boarding house I could not command 
fifty dollars, and of course, dear Arabella, it 
would not do for persons in our positions to think 
of descending to labor of any kind, and—” 

Mrs. Toby’s conversation on that subject pro- 
ceeded no further at that time, for the parlor 
door slowly opened again, and the farmer stepped 
in and drew a chair between the mother and 
child. For several moments he did not speak, 
and Mrs. Toby began to fear that he had over- 
heard the conversation that had been carried on 
in an undertone, and her face assumed an anxious 
expression; but it soon passed away, for the 
farmer said pleasantly : 

“Well, Alice, I have come to a conclusion 
sooner than I expected, for I have been talking 
the matter over with Peter and Betsy, and they 
say they can get along awhile without us as well 
as not; so you may be getting ready, and next 
week we will pack off for a few weeks, and then 
after that I suppose you and Bella will settle 
down here, or up to the other place if you like 
that better, and be contented ?” 

“O, yes, We will,” answered both in a breath, 
at the same time giving each other a sly glance 
unknown to the trusting one beside them. 

“O, I wouldn’t take with us up to the city the 
oldfashioned coarse suits you have worn here at 
home, dear,” remarked Mrs. Toby a few days 
later, when she saw her husband about placing 
in his travelling trunk what was a year back his 
Sunday suit. “We will all dress very plain 
when we are here at the homestead, but in the 
city, Mr. Toby, it is different. You know per- 
sons dress a great deal more there ; besides, these 
things are not going to be thrown away, you 
know, they will only be laid aside for a little 
while. When we arrive there, you know you 
can step right into Oak Hall and fit yourself out 
with any priced suit you like, from twenty dol- 
lars toa hundred. And besides, Mr. Toby, a 
new suit of the most fashionable make will be 
so becoming to you with your full, muscular 
form.” 

This last remark made Mr. Toby decide that 
he wouldn’t carry the rather antiquated suits, 
but would purchase others after his arrival. 

When Mr. Toby stood before the large mirror 
at the Revere, and surveyed himself from top to 
toe, and received the enthusiastie compliments 
his wife and daughter bestowed, he felt perfectly 
astonished within himself that he should for so 
long a period have remained at the old home- 
stead, away from intercourse with the learned and 
the great. But we will not detail all the minutiz 
of how Mrs. Toby brought it about, that her 
husband in less than six months after his second 
marriage took his coffee at one of the first hotels 
in the city, dressed in a silk velvet breakfast coat 
and embroidered slippers, nor how it was that he 
had thrown by his questionable pipe that used to 
lie on the mantel over the large stone fire-place 
in the kitchen, and now with his head ornamented 
with a smoking cap, regaled himself after a 
dinner of luxuries, with a spicy Havana. 

When spring came, the good-natured and 
prudent Betsy Remick had become the wife of 





the faithful Peter Goodson, and Mr. Toby, 
whether actuated by gratitude for past services 
or a distaste for his former secluded mode of life 

e cannot say, informed his farmer head man 
that if he wished to do so he could take the farm 
on shares that summer. Of course this offer 
was accepted by the husband of Betsy, and from 
this time fortune seemed to smile on the couple 
at the homestead, while he who lived there and 
toiled so hard years ago was living a life of easo 
and—we were about to say extravagance in ihe 
city. The bank where Mr. Toby had in former 
times made large deposits was near at hand, and 
as his monthly payments became due, he had 
but to give a check and it was cashed, so he took 
but little notice of how the drafts diminished the 
principal, for when he was not engaged in talking 
with his new made acquaintances in the public 
parlor, or gentlemen’s sitting-room, or reading 
the dailies in the public reading room, his time 
was always monopolized by his wife, who was 
ever ready to accompany him to any place of 
interest or amusement. At times, Mr. Toby in 
his more reflective moments seemed perfectly 
astonished that there were so many ways of 
spending life outside of manual labor. 

The second summer after the cultivating of the 
lands about the homestead passed into other 
hands Mr. and Mrs. Toby were still with Ara- 
bella, boarding, not at the Revere, but at a fash- 
ionable and magnificently furnished boarding 
house, when one evening after the husband and 
wife had returned from a promenade on the 
Comnion, Mrs. Toby threw herself gracefully on 
the lounge beside him. 

“My dear,” she said, “I think I have heard 
you say that you were scarcely out of your native 
State in your life ?” 

“ You have,” returned the husband, “end I 
feel now as if I am almost ashamed to acknowl- 
edge id; but I see I completely threw away my 
young days, and had I never seen you I never 
should have known anything of the great world 
beyond my native town.” 

Mrs. Toby looked serious for a moment, and 
then answered : 

“T hope, dear, you do not regret my persuad- 
ing you from time to time not to go back to the 
farm. I meant it only for the best, I assure you, 
for I think now, and did think from the first 
time I saw you, that your mind ought not to be 
cramped in so small a sphere as moved around 
the homestead.” 

“Regret it! no, darling, I am glad that you 
did not settle right down with me, and encourage 
me in my penurious habits as A—” 

Amy did, Mr. Toby was about to say; but 
there was a kind of choking in his throat; for in 
the few hours that he was at times left to reflect, 
he often thought how little of pleasure his poor, 
meek and industrious little Amy saw in this life, 
and there were moments that he felt a little con- 
demned, too, when he thought how he and anoth- 
er with her child, neither of whom had helped 
him to a farthing, were living luxuriously on the 
wealth his Amy had helped him to accumulate. 
Mrs. Toby did not apparently notice how sud- 
denly her husband paused, but continued : 

“You ought to visit Saratoga and Niagara 
this summer, husband, for you see every one who 
has the money visits places of note during the 
warm season, and I know with your mind you 
would enjoy travelling.” 

A few days later Mr. and Mrs. Toby and 
Arabella’s names were inserted on the way book 
at Saratoga, and although Mr. Toby did not join 
in the “hops,” nor attend the brilliant levees 
given at the fashionable houses, he furnished the 
costly dresses and ornaments for his wife and 
Arabella to attend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Toby did not return to the city 
again till they had visited Niagara, the White 
Mountains and many other places of note, and 
of which probably the farmer never would 
have heard had he not married the gay Mrs. 
Field. , 

When fall came, and the harvest was gathered, 
and the profits of the sales divided between Mr. 
Toby and Peter, the farmer found that he could 
make no deposits now as formerly, for there were 
debts owing here and there that he was not 
aware had been contracted. Venturing to re- 
monstrate with his wife on their heavy expenses, 
she again encircled his neck with her white arms, 
and with one of her pleasantest smiles, remarked : 

“‘O, husband, you wouldn’t have me appear 
poorly clad, and an object of remark, when every 
one knows I am the wife of the wealthy Squire 
Toby! Next spring, dearest, we will go to 
Europe, and we will travel in a very cheap way, 
and dress very plain, and with Arabella either at 
the homestead, or in some economical school, we 
can avoid all these great expenses that have been 
incurred this summer.” : 

“To Europe!” exclaimed Mr. Toby, with 
eyeballs extended. ‘To Europe! We go to 
Europe? Why Alice, you frighten me, for I 
always had an idea that it would cost a fortune 
to go there.” 

Mrs. Toby burst into a hearty laugh, and then 
remarked : 

“Why husband, who could have put such 
thoughts into your brain? I know some spend 
a great deal of money going abroad, but la! there 
is no need of it, and I for one should not fancy 
such a way and style of travelling. My idea of 
enjoying a trip to Europe would be in going in 
this manner: Engaging a comfortable but cheap 
state-room on board of a good safe steamer, clad 
in plain travelling suits, and after we arrive there 
engage lodgings at a comfortable boarding house 
at a very moderate price. Of course our first 
visit would be made to London; and, O hus- 
band! only think of my standing with you by 
my side—you who would appreciate such a view, 
and looking on that vast pile of ancient archi- 
tecture, and admiring its symmetrical propor- 
tions, and then to enter those portals, and pass 
through almost never-ending corridors where 
from every side look down wpon you the sculp- 
tured forms of ancient heroes. O, to stand be- 
neath a roof that shelters the ashes of so many 
of the mighty dead; and them when we have 
feasted our eyes and our sonls on the great won- 
ders of London, we will visit the birth-plaee of the 
immortal bard. Yes, we will feast our eyes on 





seenes that will create within us a love of the 


beautiful till the end of Hfe. And, husband, 
only think how delightful will be our voyage— 
for you and me to stand together on the deck of 
the noble steamer, and view the sun as he sinks 
in the sea—to look off on to old father Ocean in 
calm and in storm ; wil! not such scenes as these 
prepare our minds for a happy future, when old 
age creeps on, and disables us for these long 
Purneys? What are a few paltry dollars when 
compared with such intellectual enjoyments ?” 

Mr. Toby did not speak during the time his 
artful wife was making the above remarks, and 
when she had finished he looked troubled and 
irresolute ; but it will not forward our tale to re- 
peat any more of the conversation that passed 
between the husband and wife at that interview. 
This was not the last time during the winter that 
Mrs. Toby urged the advantages to be gained by 
a journey to the Old World, and when spring 
came her point was gained, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Toby went abroad. 

We will now skip over a space of time, three 
months, at the end of which the farmer and his 
wife returned from their journey, to find that in 
their absence Arabella had clandestinely become 
the wife of one who had no visible means of sup- 
porting himself and his young bride save betting 
on fast horses, and making the most of his time 
in gambling saloons. The new-made husband 
pretended to the pretty Arabella that he was of 
English extraction, and should at some future 
time come into possession of a vast property; 
and for this and his fashionable app © the 
idle girl married him, while he married her for 
the laudable purpose of sharing, through the 
influence of Arabella and her mother, in the 
profits made at the old homestead. 

When Mr. Toby married the Widow Field 
he had but very little experience in the deceit- 
fulness of this world. The widow’s pretty face 
and bland manners pleased him, and for this 
reason he married her, supposing that she had 
an honest heart accompanying them, for he 
judged all women by his truth-loving Amy. But 
as time passed by, and he found that his proper- 
ty was fast diminishing, he began to search 
deeper into the motives of his wife, but he could 
gain no satisfaction from her words; sho was 
always pleasant, and made it appear it was for 
his interest alone that she travelled and dressed, 
and refurnished their new house nearer the city 
after their return from Europe. Mr. Toby had 
not the courage to refuse all these requests, 
though he sometimes thought that nothing but 
the continued rise in the prices of produce and 
stock kept him from bankruptcy. 

When Mrs. Toby returned, and found that her 
daughter had married one so worthless she felt 
exasperated, but she tried to make all appear 
fair to her husband. Three months had passed 
since Arabella became a wife, and the bride till 
this time had boarded in the city with her hus- 
band; but now she had come home to request of 
her mother the loan of a sum of money, saying 
that her husband requested it, and she dared not 
return without it. 

“T cannot lend it to you,” said the mother, 
with an irritated manner, rising and closing the 
parlor door. “If you have been so silly as to 
marry a pennyless adventurer, you must suffer 
the consequences. I am not going to flatter and 
coax the old man for money to give your hus- 
band to gamble with. No, it is as much as I 
can do to get enough out of the old fool for my- 
self, for he grows less liberal every day.” 

“I did not think that Augustus was poor when 
I married him,” continued the daughter ; “ and 
you know that you always told me to marry for 
money, as you did.” . 

“ And why didn’t you make sure of one that 
you knew had money, as I did? Do you think 
I would have married such an old fool as Sam- 
uel Toby if I hadn’t known he had money? 
Though after all I have to play a deep game 
to get any out of him, or to live to my mind, 
and if it were not for the thought that I can coax 
him to will me all he has, and then he will die 
pretty soon, I would leave him now and return 
to the—’”’ 

“You can go ma’am, immediately,” said Mr. 
Toby, stepping into the centre of the parlor. 

Mrs. Toby had closed the door, but had not 
latched it, and the husband, who had returned 
from a walk rather unexpectedly, had been 
favored with hearing his wife’s remarks. 

From that time Mrs. Toby was necessarily 
an economical woman. The fine new country 
seat was sold in the course of a few months, and 
Mrs. Toby had her choice, to return to the 
homestead and live an obscure and domestic life, 
or go with her son-in-law and daughter, and 
accept of such a home as a gambler alone can 
give. In after years, when Mr. Toby’s will 
was made, most of his property that. remained 
after those few years of extravagance, was di- 
vided between Amy’s children, while the second 
wife lived to weep over the folly that caused her 
to lose the afft of her husband 











PORTRAIT OF MISS NIGHTINGALE. 


She is rather high in stature, fair in complex- 
ion, and slim in person ; her hair is brown, and 
is worn quite plain; her physiognomy is most 
pleasing ; her eyes, of a bluish tint, speak vol- 
umes, and are always sparkling with intelligence ; 
her mouth is small and well formed, while her 
lips act in unison, and make known the impres- 
sion of her heart—one seems the reflex of the 
other. Her visage, as regards expression, is 
very remarkable, and one can almost anticipate 
by her countenance what she is about to say; 
alternately, with matters of the most grave im- 


‘| port, a gentle smile passes radiantly over her 


countenance, thus proving her evenness of 
temper ; at other times, when wit or pleasantr 
prevails, the heroine is lost in the happy, good- 
natured smile which pervades her face, and you 
recognize only the charming woman. Ler dress 
is generally of a grayish or black tint ; she wears 
a simple white cap, and often a rough apron.— 
Soyer’s Culinary Campaign. 





Not all the pleasure that kind looks or that 
kind words give, or have given in life can balance 
the pain that reproachful eyes occasion—eyes 
that have become sealed over with that leaden 
seal which lifts not; how they pierce one by da 
time, and mere dreadfully by ictaethineah 
and through! Words slip and are forgotten ; 
bat looks, reproachfal looks, frightened looks, 
make up al) that is terrible in dreams.—/Fresh 
Cleanings. 
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BY JAMPS T. ALOORE. 


Tow at coat! What visions of immin 
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three words cause to pass in rewiow be 
visions of the past, of occurrences of 
have been an eye-witness, and imagina. 
of the mysterious fate of numerous mis- 
sels, the most conspicuoss of which i 
fated steamer Pacific, supposed to have 
ed on an ice-covered ocean. 

It has been my lot to encounter ice at 
eral times, during that portion of my ki 
was spent upon the ocean ; and likewise 
extreme inconvenience and privations |. 
on more than one occasion, But t 
which I am about to describe, wae the : 
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the most miraculous which I ever met ¥ 
I was attached to the ship J-——ne, 
Me., as chief officer; which loaded 
Waterloo dock, Liverpool, for New Yor! 
period of which I write, taking in as ca 
handred and cighty tons of railroad iron 


together with water and provisions, as + 
directed. When I mention the fact that 
was less than six hundred and fifty tone . 
it may perhaps convey an adequate ide., 
ill-proportioned cargo, which had sunk 


safety. This apprehension was comm 
to our passengers by visitors to the 6! 

we lay in the river awaiting a fair wind, 
their fear to such a degree, that they 

protested against proceeding in the shi, 
circumstance awakened a hope in my |, 
we might be faced from their presence, | 
d d to di i t; the comn 





fered to another and larger vessel, ther: 
as well as I, had to mako the best of i 
perfectly safe, so far as I was concerne.. 
little craft and I were old acquaintances 
every ropeyarn and timber in her, a’ 
well assured, that, handled as she » 
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common or even uncommon rough we: 
I really did shrink from the encount 
trial, which I knew from experience av.) 
in the general discontent which reigned 
our passengers, 
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not hope to weather Holyhead, we |. 
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The breeze increased to a gale so ra, 
we were obliged to call all hands t 
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four bells in the first watch. Now «. 
our troubles in earnest. By some ov 
neglected putting the hatches on; in fa 

it unnecessary, besides wishing to alk 
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the fact that our hatch houses—a 
affair erected over the fore and main ». 
a defence from the weather—were as 
doors, none beipg made. © As the ge'- 
the searose, and soen began to come 
small quantities, but not sufficient t 
the hatch combings, or indeed, call a 
to the open hatches atall. In fact 
had their hands full, securing the + 
and various other details which den. 
attention. 

At eight bells it was blowing 4 +.: 
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in which work we were engaged, w): 
sea boarded us over the larboard bow, 
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put the fore hatches on. Judge o 
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The scene which ensued is far 
powers of description, therefore I w: 
it. Suffice it that I heard more ea 
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fore-sail,;we manned both pumps, 
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of freight 

During the process I descended t 
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everything in the shape of passen, 
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in the general disorder, or still wor 
plags in the ‘tween deck scuppers, 
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Amongst the general average of a: 

, about, I found the fore hatches, wt 
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ENCOUNTER WITH ICE AT SEA. 


BY JAMES T. ALOORN. 

Tom at sea! What visions of imminent peril, 
awful disaster and soul-harrowing privations those 
three words cause to pass in review before me; 
visions of the past, of occurrences of which I 
have been an eye-witness, and imaginary views 
of the mysterious fate of numerous missing ves- 
sels, the most conspicuous of which is the ill- 
fated steamer Pacific, supposed to have founder- 
ed on an ice-covered ocean. 

It has been my lot to encounter ice at sea sev- 
eral times, during that portion of my life which 
was spent upon the ocean ; and likewise to suffer 
extreme inconvenience and privations therefrom 
on more than one occasion. But the scene 
which I am about to describe, was the most try- 
ing, the situation the most awful, and our escape 
the most miraculous which I ever met with. 

I was attached to the ship J——ne, of Bath 
Me., as chief officer; which loaded in the 
Waterloo dock, Liverpool, for New York, at the 
period of which I write, taking in as cargo, ten 
hundred and eighty tons of railroad iron and two 
hundred and forty-five emigrants, their luggage, 
together with water and provisions, as the law 
directed. When I mention the fact that our ship 
was less than six hundred and fifty tons register, 
it may perhaps convey an adequate idea of our 
ill-proportioned cargo, which had sunk her so 
deep as to awaken much apprehension for our 
safety. This apprehension was communicated 
to our passengers by visitors to the ship, while 
we lag in the river awaiting a fair wind, exciting 
their fear to such a degree, that they formally 
P d against p ding in the ship. This 
circumstance awakened a hope in my heart that 





we might be fueed from their presence, but I was q 


doomed to disappointment; the commissioners 
turned a deaf ear to their entreaties to be trans- 
fered to another and larger vessel, therefore they, 
as well as I, had to make the best of it. I felt 
perfectly safe, so far as I was concerned, for the 
little craft and I were old acquaintances. I knew 
every ropeyarn and timber in her, and I was 
well assured, that, handled as she would be, 
there was but little cause for fear, from any 

or even rough weather ; but 
I really did shrink from the encounter of the 
trial, which I knew from experience awaited me, 
in the general discontent which reigned amongst 
our passengers, 

To sea we went, nevertheless, at eleven A. M., 
and at four P. M. discharged the pilot, off Point 
Linas. When he left us, the wind which had 
beeen due east and light during the day, was 
gradually hauling to the northward and freshen- 
ing, and it continued to do so until eight P. M., 
when it broke the ghip off her course, and at the 
same time blew very fresh. As we had weighed 
anchor some time before high water, we had en- 
joyed the full benefit of the ebb tide, and in con- 
sequence thereof we now had Bluamarise Bay 
broad off the larboard beam; but as we could 
not hope to weather Holyhead, we handed the 
light sails, tacked ship, and stood to the northeast. 
The breeze increased to a gale so rapidly, that 
we were obliged to call all hands to take two 
reefs in the top-sails, and stow the mainsail, at 
four bells in the first watch. Now commenced 
our troubles in earnest. By some oversight we 
neglected putting the hatches on; in fact I deemed 
it unnecessary, besides wishing to allow as much 
fresh air as possible to find its way between decks, 
and in my earnest desire for this, I lost sight of 
the fact that our hatch houses—a temporary 
affair erected over the fore and main hatches, as 
a defence from the weather—were as yet without 
doors, none being made. ° As the gale increased 
the searose, and soon began to come on board in 
small quantities, but not sufficient to wash over 
the hatch combings, or indeed, call any attention 
to the open hatches at all. In fact the watch 
had their hands full, securing the spare spars, 
and various other details which demanded their 
attention. 

At eight bells it was blowing a strong gale, 
making a further reduction of canvass desirable ; 
in which work we were engaged, when a heavy 
sea boarded us over the larboard bow, and knock- 
ing the fore-hatch house over, swept aft, on each 
side of the forward house, and poured down the 
main hatch like a cataract. When the fore- 
hatch house was knocked over, a large body of 
water made its way to the between decks through 
the fore-hatch, which, when joined by that enter- 
ing at the main, fairly flooded the between decks 
to the depth of two feet. I hailed the men aloft, 
ordering them down instantly, and at the same 
instant jumped down off the forward house, to 
put the fore hatches on. Judge of my horror 
when I found they were gone. I searched for 
them in vain, they could not be found. With 
regard to the main hatches we were more fortu- 
nate, they being jammed in the main hatch house 
in such a manner as to render it impossible for 
them to wash out. 

The scene which ensued is far beyond my 
powers of description, therefore I will not attempt 
it. Suffice it that I heard more earnest prayers 
offered up to Heaven upon that occasion than 
ever before. Having secured the fore hatch 
against the entrance of the sea for a moment, 
we proceeded with the reduction of canvass, and 
having close-reefed the top-sails, and farled the 
fore-sail,,we manned both pumps, for the pur- 
pose of freeing the ship of her recent accumulation 

of freight. 

During the process I descended to the between 
decks upon a tour of observation, where I found 
everything in the shape of passengers’ luggage 
adrift, and sail&ig about with utter disregard to 
all order; whilst not a few of the chests, barrels, 
ete., were stove in and their contente mingling 
in the general disorder, or still worse, acting as 
plugs in the ’tween deck scuppers, and prevent- 
ing the water from making its way into the hold. 





Amongst the general average of articles sailing | 


about, I found the fore hatches, which had doubt- 
less been precipitated into the ’twéen decks by 
the sea ; and having Seen them conveyed on deck, 
placed on and battened down, I returned to the 
steerage, taking five men with me, where we 


soon secured the goods and chattels of the pas- 
sengers, and returned to the deck. 

From that hour fate seemed to be against us ; 
we were seventeen days from Liverpool to Cape 
Clear, and even after we were fairly at sea, our 
adverse fate pursued us. Did we stretch to the 
north’ard with wind from west, it was sure to 
head us off as soon as we tacked; or did we stand 
to south’ard, hoping to profit by the next south- 
erly wind, it was out from west-northwest, at 
least, if not from northwest before we were fairly 
settled down on the other tack. At length, after 
forty-two days’ constant drill, by dint of tacking 
and wearing every time the wind veered, we 
struck soundings on the Grand Bank in 47 
degrees north, and the same day shook the dou- 
ble reefs out of our top-sails for the first time 
since we took them in off the mouth of Bluamarise 
Bay. We struck soundings at eight A. M., and 
at four P. M. the wind had died away to a gentle 
breeze, when we shook out all reefs, set top-gal- 
lant-sails, and just for the honor of doing so, set 
the muain-royal. At sundown the wind died 
away altogether, leaving us becalmed, in which 
state we lay throughout the night ; but returning 
day brought with it light airs from the eastward, 
which increased as day advanced until we were 
moving through the water at the rate of three and 
a half or four knots per hour. 

About noon we experienced a change in the 
atmosphere, the air becoming rapidly cold and 
piercing, notwithstanding the east wind. But 
the change was soon accounted for, for having 
occasion to send’ a man aloft to mend the ser- 
vice on the starboard pre-swifter of the fore-top- 
mast rigging, I detailed one of my watch for 
that purpose. He had been aloft but a few 
moments, when the hail of “Ice 0!” caused me 
to start out of the sail-room, which I had just 
entered for the purpose of getting out the stun- 
sails. 

“Where away ?”’ demanded I, as soon as I 
reached the deck, at the same time springing in- 
to the starboard fore rigging. 

@ “ Right ahead, sir!” was the reply, while he 
added almost immediately, ‘and four points on 
each bow, too, sir!” 

Upon receiving this answer I sprang up the 
fore rigging, and ascending to the top-sail yard, 
swept the western horizon with an anxious glance. 
The report was only too true. There in view, 
right ahead, and stretching far away on either 
bow until lost in the seeming conjunction of sky 
and water, lay a boundless field of ice. . I say 
boundless, for such it seemed im my estimation 
at that moment, while of its denseness, it was for 
the present impossible to judge. 

Captain B. soon joined me on the yard, and 
adjusting his glass, brought it to bear upon the 
distant lee, which he pronounced scattering, after 
a long survey, at the same time averring his in- 
tention of attempting a passage through it. I 
did not venture a word of remonstrance then, 
though I idered it dness, as it was in 
reality, to thus needlessly endanger so many 
lives, rather than lose twenty-four hours of a fair 
wind. At four P. M. we were ploughing our 
way through the ice, which was very scattering at 
first, but became more dense as we advanced, 
until the bell struck four, or six P. M., when it 
became so densely packed, as to render it aserious 
impediment to our progress. 

Going aloft, I swept the western horizon with 
my glance, but in vain ; no water was to be seen, 
nothing but ice, impenetrable ice, while to add 
to the beauties of the prospect, not less than four 
large bergs were clearly defined against the 
western sky. Looking astern, I beheld with un; 
easiness, the ice closing rapidly upon our track, 
being acted upon by the wind. I was well assured 
this was the case, because we had sailed some 
six miles since we entered the ice, and now its 
easternmost edge was barely three miles distant. 

The aspect of the eastern sky indicated a fresh 
breeze, if not a gale. Filled with this assurance 
I descended, and joining the captain on the 
quarter deck, ventured to suggest the impropriety 
of attempting to proceed further. He listened 
to me with evident impatience, and when I had 
closed my remarks, answered in a decided tone: 

“Q, there is no danger! Our bows are well 
sheathed, and there is every indication of a fresh 
breeze to-night, so we may hope to be safely 
through before morning.” 

“ But, Captain B—, there are icebergs ahead. 
Isaw three from aloft, and with the night as 
dark as I fear it will prove, I must confess a 
degree of antipathy to any near approach to 
them.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. A.! You took their bearing, 
sir?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied I. 

“Then I am surprised at you. What has 
come over you of late, during this passage, I 
mean? You were heretofore one of the most 
daring, indeed almost reckless, officers lever met 
with; but now you are entirely changed, and 
have become, I will not say cowardly, but so 
excessively cafeful, that I scarce know what to 
make of it. Pray, sir, now that I have broached 
the subject, tell me to what cause this change is 
attributable.” 

“ Captain B ,” returned I, “I thank you 
for your former high opinion of my courage, 
which I am grieved to have forfeited. But, sir, 
we have passengers on board, who I am sorry to 
say, have no confidence in the ship, and in fact, 
but little in the ability of her officers. Under 
these circumstances, I cannot but feel anxious to 
avoid, if possible, all and every appearance of 
danger, which their presence will only serve to 
aggravate, as it is necessarily a heavy clog upon 
our movements. In the present state of their 
minds, I apprehend they would rise to open 
mutiny against all authority upon the first intima- 
tion of danger, and should such preve to be the 
case, how fearful must be the result!” 

“I believe you anticipate trouble needlessly, 
Mr. A.,”’ resumed Captain B——. “ As for 
mutiny among the passengers, the idea is absurd. 
They would not dare set at defiance my authority 
under any circumstance ; and as for their lack of 
confidence in our ability, I feel inclined to laugh 
at it; what possible difference can that make in 
the event of our being surrounded by dangers ?” 

“ Only this, sir,” replied I, “ in case of immi- 











nent danger, they would be very apt to distract 





our men, and even ourselves, by the frequency of 
their frantic cries for safety, while their numbers 
would most seriously impede our movements.” 

“O, should a case of the kind you have in 
view ever occur, I should guard against their 
presence being any impediment to the carrying 
on the ship’s duty, that is,.if there was any virtue 
in copper nails and tarred canvass.” 

“T understand you, Captain B——,” rejoined 
I. “But I tell you, you would find it impossible 
to drive them from the deck, for the purpose of 
securing them in steerage by battening down the 
hatches. Excuse me, sir, but I believe you have 
never crossed the Atlantic with passengers be- 
fore, while I have the advantage of being an old 
stager on the route.” 

“Well, Mr. A.,” rejoined Captain B—, 
‘you may be right; however, we will discuss the 
subject no further at present; but be assured of 
this, I am going through the ice to-night let what 
may happen. Now sir, I’m going below! As 
the wind seems inclined to cant into the southeast, 
I guess you had better let her come to a couple 
of points, and give her all sail! Call me at 
eight bells !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied I, as he turned away, 
and entered the cabin, Whereupon I ordered the 
man at the wheel to keep her west-southwest, and 
then calling the watch aft, ordered the lee main 
clew-garnet to be let go, and the main sheet to 
be hauled aft. This done I set all the jibs, which 
together with the main topmast-staysail, caused 
the ship to plough her way with increasing speed* 
through the crashing ice. But long before eight 
bells, it became apparent that the gale was at 
hand, and I was about to call Captain B—, 
when he came up. 

« Ah!” exclaimed he, “ we are to have it then, 
Mr. A.” Adding, ere I had time to reply, “Call 
all hands and let us get her by the wind; 
perhaps we may get out of the scrape yet.” 

All hands were called, and the yards braced 
up to port, when the men were ordered to stand 
by to shorten sail at a moment’s notice. It was 
so dark now that we could not see the end of the 
flying jib-boom, when standing on the forecastle, 
while the ship was making an awful piece of 
work under her canvass,as she reared and plunged 
on through that ice-covered sea. There was very 
little sea, simply because the ice prevented the 
wind from exercising its power upon the water, 
but the breeze was fast increasing, and we were 
also nearing the eastern edge of the ice, so that 
we had every cause to fear for our safety. 

After two hours of almost awful suspense, we 
fairly leaped from comparative quiet into the 
midst of a scene of the direst commotion. We 
were at the edge of the field of ice, and in a few 
moments—if not stove—would be clear. 

Loud above the crashing of the ice and the 
creaking of the over-strained spars, came the 
shrill order from the captain’s lips. “Stand by 
for your lives, my men!” the words had hardly 
passed his lips when a cake of ice struck her just 
beneath the starboard cathead, and stove in all 
the forecastle stanchions, and almost at the same 
instant another struck almost abaft the starboard 
fore-rigging, and carried away all the bulwarks 
as far aft as the gangway. 

I was standing near the spot when the cake 
struck us, and my first thought was that we going 
down, while the passengers crowded up from 
below, shrieking, praying, groaning, and cursing 
captain, mates, and all hands, with their own 
hard fate in particular. 

Five minutes more and we were clear of the 
ice, and plunging, bows under, into the chopping 
sea, when Captain B——, being assured that we 
were at last clear, issued orders to shorten sail. 
In twenty minutes after the order was issued, we 
were under double-reefed top-sails and courses, 
and on the other tack standing te the southward. 
Upon trying the pumps we found she still re- 
mained tight, so that we had reason to be thank- 
ful for our escape without more serious damage ; 
that which we sustained being altogether ahove 
deck. ; 

It was blowing a gale now, and momentarily 
increasing, therefore I had orders from Captain 
B—— to keep all hands up, and double the look- 
outs, while he posted himself on the fore yard, 
and issued his orders from there, as he deemed 
it necessary. Inthe meantime our decks were 
crowded with passengers, who resisted all my 
efforts to send them below, and insisted upon 
their right to remain on deck. Having too much 
to attend to just then, I forbore pressing the mat- 
ter, and privately instructed a few of the men to 
essay the task of quieting their fears. But their 
labor was unrewarded, for the passengers had 
lost all confidence in the ship, and did not place 
much inus. Besides, they had by some means 
become possessed of the idea that we were about 
to abandon the ship, and wished to have them out 
of the way, that they might do so unmolested. 

At one P. M. the gale had increased to such a 
degree, as to render it extremely dangerous to 
carry the canvass we were then under much longer. 
Yet Captain B—— persisted for another hour, at 
the end of which he only ordered her to be kept 
away a couple of points, and coming down from 
aloft ordered the decks to be cleared of the pas- 
sengers. This course was necessary for their 
safety, for we were now running in the trough 
of the sea, and consequently liable to be boarded 
at any moment by the sea, while our lee bulwarks 
were gone; nothing but the life lines remaining 
to prevent us being washed away. 

By dint of persuasion, and in some cases 
actual force, we succeeded in placing them all— 

with the exception of about a dozen of the most 
self-possessed of the males—under hatches, when 
we quickly secured them, and then laying the 
yards nearly square, kept away southwest-by-west. 
An half hour after, Captain B—— altered the 
course to west-by-south, at the same time hauling 
up the main-sail, brailing up the spanker, and 
hauling down all the stay-sails. We then close- 
reefed the top-sails, and laid down the rigging 
clear, so that we might bring the ship to the wind 
at a moment’s notice. This done, each man re- 
ceived a large allowance of brandy, and was 
dismissed to his station, while the cook was 
called to prepare some refreshments. Thus 
passed another hour, when the cook reported hot 
coffee, and the men were in the act of gathering 
round the galley with their tin pots to receive 





their allowance, when the voice of the lookout on 
the fore-yard was heard, and his words caused a 
thrill of terror in the hearts of the bravest. ‘Ice 
O! close aboard !” 

“Where away?” demanded Captain B——, 
springing to the wheel, to uid in the execution of 
the next order. 

“ Right ahead, and on the lee bow! A large 
berg, sir!” 

“Down helm!” shouted the old man, and 
grasping the wheel he hove it hard down, ere the 
helmsman had scarcely comprehended his order, 
while at the same time he shouted : 

“Brace up fore and aft! Lively, men! Belay! 
Haul the spanker out! Forward there! Run 
up the inner jib and maintop-mast-staysail ! 
Keep her up to the wind, my man! How does 
she head ?” 

“ South-by-east 1-2 east, sir!” was the prompt 
reply. 

“ Keep her close at it, my bantam !”’ resumed 
the old man, cheeringly, adding, ‘‘ Stand by to 
board that main-tack !” 

“ Ay ay, sir!” replied I, as I summoned the 
men to their stations for that purpose, where, 
while awaiting the order, we had afew moments’ 
respite, during which we gazed awestruck at the 
scene to leeward. 

All along our lee-beam, and on our lee-quarter, 
stretched a line of breakers, apparently within 
biscuit throw of the ship, by the phosphorescent 
light of which, we could clearly distinguish the 
huge icy barrier against which they dashed with 
relentless fury. It was a narrow escape; at 
least we believed it to be such, and were mental- 
ly congratulating ourselves upon our good fortune 
when the lookout again hailed, “Ice O! Right 
ahead, and two points on the weather-bow !” 

“« My God!” exclaimed Captain B——, startled 
for a moment, but the next instant it vanished, 
as he shouted, “ Brail the spanker up! Beara 
hand for your lives, my men! Stand by the 
braces! Jump forward, Mr. A., and con the 
ship!” ° 

itis orders were quickly obeyed. And I, tak- 
ing my station between the knightheads, was 
peering anxiously into the deep gloom ahead, 
when the captain joined me. 

We were hauling to windward of the ice which 
was first seen, with astonishing rapidity; but 
that on our weather-bow was close aboard of us, 
precluding the possibility of tacking, had we had 
canvass sufficient set to enable us to make the at- 
tempt with any possibility of success. Five 
minutes passed, during which Captain B. 
briefly explained the course he intended to pursue. 
’Twas as follows: | Believing the ship to be 
between two bergs, he intended to run the gaunt- 
let between them. On the contrary, should the 
passage be barred, he resolved to wear ship, or 
rather, make the attempt, and if successful, trust 
to the press of canvass to carry us clear. 

The latter was a dangerons alternative, and in 
fact a hopeless one, as the wind was at the mo- 
ment, should we even succeed in wearing the 
ship in the narrow space between us and the 
breakers ; for, judging from the course we were 
making good, the course, parallel with the berg 
would be within five points of the wind, or two 
points nigher the wind’s eye than we could hope 
to steer under our present canvass. 

But when about coming to a conclusign that 
we would be spared that fearful alternative, I was 
again startled by the hail of “Ice 0!” from the 

head, and a t after the captain said, 
calmly, “I see it! Right ahead, Mr. A.! We 
are embayed! O, I'd give my life if I knew 
whether this was one berg, or a dozen. Square 
the after-yards! Uphelm! hard up! Larboard 
fore braces !” 

A portion of us sprang to obey the latter 
order, but ere we could lay a hand on the braces, 
a deafening roar broke forth amid and above the 
howling of the gale and the roar of the breakers. 
We halted, awestruck in the spot; but regaining 
my presence of mind in a moment, I repeated 
the captain’s order, and casting off the fore-brace 
let the yard swing square, when belaying the 
brace, I hurried forward to attend to the jib and 
stay-sail. Still the terrific roar continued, while 
at the instant that I gained a footing on the fore- 
castle, our sails flapped against the mast, and we 
were becalmed. Fortunately the ship had head- 
way enough to bring her round, and as I hauled 
the jib and stay-sail over, I looked in vain for 
the ice against which I had feared we would 
strike. 

What could it mean? We had evidently 
passed the line of breakers, yet remained un- 
scathed, while on either hand the sea still lashed 
the base of a monstrous berg. A second glance 
at our position quickly revealed the mystery ; 
the berg had rent in twain, and in all probability 
had capsized, in doing which it had becalmed us, 
while at the same time it opencd for us an avenue 
of escape. 

At this instant Captain B—— hailed me, de- 
siring me to stand by the braces. I obeyed him, 
and having seen the fore-yard braced up to star- 
board, I took my station on the main deck await- 
ing further orders. After a lapse of fifteen min- 
utes, a puff of wind struck us forward, and im- 
mediately after we felt the full force of the gale, 
before which the ship paid off handsomely, when 
the yards were squared and we were off before it 
to northwest, through the passage between the 
bergs, so providentially opened for our escape. 

After running for an hour we hauled the fore- 
sail up, and came to on the larboard tack, to 
wait for daylight, whigh soon came to show us 
the danger we had passed through. We were 
surrounded by icebergs of various sizes ; but to 
the southeast there was quite a group, evidently 
those we had encountered. We gazed upon them 
with grateful hearts, too full to give the feelings 
expression, as we squared the yards and made 
sail. Ere the return of night we were out of dan- 
ger, and fourteen days after we anchored off 
Staten Island with all hands safe and in good 
health. 

My yarn is ended. I do not follow the sea 
now, and perhaps I never shall again; but I 
never read, or indeed hear an account of ships 
meeting ice upon the western ocean without re- 
calling to memory the horrid tortare I endured, 
during a portion of that night which I passed 
amongst the Ice at Sea. 

















Housetorfe’'s Department. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


A cure for Chilblaina, 

Take of ammoniac gum (the real drop) 1-2 ounce; re- 
duce it into a smooth pulp with as little water as posei- 
ble; then add 1-2 ounce of extract of hemlock, and three 
drachms of the strongest mercurial ointment; the whole 
to be well mixed together. When used it should be spread 
on soft leather and sewed on the feet, and need not be 
removed above once a week. For recent chilblains, and 
for their prevention, this plaster is infallible. The above 
quantity is sufficient for a family of three or four chil- 
dren for the winter if their feet are properly attended to 





Value of Flannel. 

Flannel is, for most persons, the most suitable mate- 
rial to be worn next to the skin. Cotton wool merely 
absorbs the moisture from the surface, while woolen 
flannel conveys it from the skin and deposits it in drops 
on the outside of the shirt, from which the ordinary cot-, 
ton shirt absorbs it, and by its nearer exposure to the 
exterior air it is soon dried without injury to the body. 
Having these properties, woolen flannel is worn by sailors 
in mid-summer of the hottest countries. 





Eggs. 

An egg broken into a cup of tea, or beaten and mixed 
with a basin of milk, makes a breakfast more supporting 
than tea alone. An egg divided, and the yolk and white 
beaten separately, with a little wine put to each, will 
afford two very wholesome draughts, and prove lighter 
than when taken together. Eggs very little boiled, or 
poached, taken in small quantity, convey much pourish- 
ment: the yolk only, when dressed, should be eaten by 
invalids, 

Fresh-killed Meat. 

It will take much longer time to boil fresh-killed meat 
than that which has been kept till it is what the butch- 
ers call ripe, and longer in cold than in warm weather ; 
if it be frozen, it must be thawed before boiling as before 
roasting; if it be fresh killed, it will be tough and hard, if 
you stew it ever so long, and ever so gently. In cold 
weather, the night before you dress it, bring it into a 
place of which the temperature is not less than forty-five 
degrees of Fghrenheit’s thermometer. 





Economy in Meats. 

The housewife who is anxious to dress no more meat 
than will suffice for the meal, should know that beef loses 
about one pound in four in boiling, but in roasting, loses 
in the proportion of one pound five ounces, and in baking 
about two ounces less, or one pound three ounces; mut- 
ton loses in boiling about fourteen ounces in four pounds ; 
in roasting, one pound six ounces. 





Sea Pie. 

Make @ thick pudding crust, line a dish with it, or 
what is better, a cake tin, put a layer of sliced onions, 
then a layer of salt beef cut in slices, a layer of sliced 
potatoes, a layer of pork, and another of onions, strew 
pepper over all, cover with a crust, and tie down tightly 
with a cloth previously dipped in boiling water and 
floured. Boil for two hours, and serve hot in a dish. 





For restoring faded Parasols. 

Sponge the faded silk with warm water and soap, then 
rub them with a dry cloth, afterward iron them on the 
inside with a smoothing fron. If the silk be old it may 
be improved by sponging with spirits, in which case the 
ironing should be done on the right side; thin paper be- 
ing spread over to prevent glazing. 





Superior Sauce, for Plum Pudding. 

Mix six yolks of eggs with four spoonsfull of sifted 
sugar and butter together; have a pint of boiling cream, 
which you will mix with your yolks; afterward put it on 
the fire, and stir it until it is of the consistency of sauce ; 
then add to it a good wine-glass of brandy. 

Parsnips. 

Wash parsnips and boil them with the skins on; when 
done, scrape them and slice them with butter, pepper, 
and salt; or fry them as potatoes in hot lard—or they 
may be stewed down with meat. 





Fresh Air. 

Let every room be daily thrown open for the admission 
of fresh air; this should be done about noon, when the 
atmosphere is most likely to be dry. 

Fish Balls. 

Chop the fish very smAll, add some grated bread, pars- 
ley, pepper, salt, a little butter, andanegg Mix all 
well together, and make into balls; fry them brown. 





Potato Ragout. 

Mash floury potatoes, make them into balls with yolk 
of egg, flour, and fry them; drain off all grease, cover 
them with brown sauce, and serve. 

To remove Stoppers. 

A simple plan for removing stoppers from glass bottles, 
is to uwet the neck gently overa flame; the neck expands 
and the stopper is released 
Mildewed Linen. , 

This may be restored by soaping the spots, while wet, 
covering them with fine chalk scraped to powder and 
well rubbed in. 





To remove Grease. 
Oil-grease may be removed from a hearth by covering 
it immediately with thick hot ashes or with burning coals. 





Knife Polish. 
Charcoal powder will be found a very good thing to 
give knives a-first rate polish. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rmre- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this journal 
each year has to its great Em piste and une- 
qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
in this country, and shall continue to deserve ite remark- 
able success. The members of any family in which 
Baciovu’s Picroniat is a weekly visitor, cannot fail to 
realize and exhibit a larger degiee of intel than * 
those who do not have access to this medium 
for improvement and instruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 


or female, who may appear among us. 

(>> It gives oat views Of the vations eles 6f the 

Union and public buildings, north and south. 

many large and elegant historical en- 
frami 


17> it contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 
It cannot fail to delight and instruetevery member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 
The best writers in the country are engaged as 
roguiar contributors to Baliou’s Pictosial. ‘a 
(7 It te admitted on all bands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 
(> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 
{> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings. 
>> Thus forming « paper original in its design, and 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, ome year........ oan 66a set eadebee ~ 
4 subscribers,“ “* 
10 Pry ‘ 





Any person sending us twelre subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the therteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can ve a copy of the paper to his 
own a entry bopper fear 
each SaTunpar, M. M. BATAOU, 
Mo. 2 


Street, Bostos, Maas. 
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Port's Corner 


ritory of our fuzzy neighbors. One morning 
while we were scudding along the shore on a 
porary raft we had constructed, we were sud- 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DYING CALIFORNIAN TO HIS MOTHER. 


BY MRS. E. 3. ANDREWS. 


Mother, I am dying now, 
Life's tide is ebbing fast, 

The death-damp gathers on my brow; 
Soon, soon I shall have passed 

The sea upon whose darkling wave 
I dread to launch my bark ; 

There's something fearful in the grave, 
So dreary, cold and dark. 


O, mother, it is hard to die, 
Untimely, and so young; 
So soon beneath the clod to lie, 
Of good so little done. 
But, mother, of thy counsels kind 
I’ve not unmindful been ; 
T've shunned the haunts of vice and crime, 
Debauchery and sin. 


But I could life’s dear joys resign, 
Almost could welcome death, 

Could I but in thy arms recline, 
To yield my latest breath ; 

Could I but hear thy blessing now, 
In life’s dissolving hour, 

Or feel thy soft touch on my brow, 
B’en death might lose its power 


To daunt my spirit, as I near 
The last convulsive throe ; 

0, would, my mother, thou wert here 
To soothe my hour of woe; 

When this hath reached you I shail be 
Beyond the reach of pain ; 

0, mother, do not weep for me, 
Since we shall meet again. 





THE MORNINGS OF LATE AUTUMN. 
The lengthened night elapsed, the morning shines 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright, 
Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 
And now the mounting sun dispels the fog; 
The rigid hoar-frost melts before his begm ; 
And hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 
THOMSON. 





MANKIND. 
Truth bids me look on men as autumn leaves ; 
And all they bleed for, as the summer’s dust. 
Driven by the whirlwind. Youna. 





a Story of Border Wie, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE TRAPPER’S BRIDE. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 





“T pon’r think Lever told you,” said James 
Colter, clearing his throat with a swallow of 
whiskey, and passing over the long Dutch pipe 
he had been smoking, to his particular crony, 
$i. Buffer—“ I don’t think I ever told you, boys, 
about an adventure I once had with the Indjans, 
and how I subsequently came into possession of 
an Indian wife.” 

“You never told me!” said Tom Sloper. 

“Nor me!” grunted Buckeye, taking an ad- 
ditional pull at the whiskey jug. 

“ Divil a word at all did Liver hear from yez 
concerning that same,” echoed Mike Flinn, who 
was engaged in turning the spit upon which a 
choice bit of buffalo’s ramp was simmering and 
sputtering, and filling our hungry nostrils with 
its agreeable aroma. 

We were all seated around the camp-fire, seven 
of us in number, and each one of us was ready 
and even anxious to be entertained with a good 
story, as there was a drizzling rain without, and 
the long evening before us promised to be un- 
usually dull. 

“Well, then, boys, I don’t mind telling it,” 

ded Colter, @ his legs before the fire, 

and leaning his elbow against alog. ‘“ As long 
ago as the Miami Valley was first beginning to 
be explored by hunters and trappers, and before 
anything like civilization had planted itself in 
that unfrequented region, I started one fine morn- 
ing in the latter part of October, on a trapping 
excursion up the Miami River. There was no 
one with me but Tom Hinniker—you all remem- 
ber Tom Hinniker, or at least some of you do— 
he was the most perfect wizard in all matters of 
wood-craft I ever knew; the Lord preserve him, 
poor fellow, though he has been food for worms 
these ten years. Well, as I was saying, we start- 
ed up the Miami, Tom and I, carrying our traps, 
tent-cloth, and cooking utensils on a pack-mule. 
For four or five days we journeyed on, keeping 
the river constantly in view, before we discovered 
any very promising indications of that most 
knowing of animals, the beaver. The ingenuity 
of man does not excel their’s in the ereétion of 
dams and houses, and such like handiwork, 
when you take into consideration what sort of 
implements they have to do with, which are 
nothing under the sun but the creature’s tails and 
paws.” 

“Arrah! an’ is it so? Upon me sowl, thin, 
an’ isn’t it the most wondtherful thing that they 
should be afther building houses with their tails ?” 
queried Mike, who had just given a finishing 
turn to the spit, and had consequently caught the 
closing remark entire. ‘An’ that bates every- 
thing in the ould counthry—and troth, I am sure 
of it!” 

“Never mind the old country, Mike; you’ve 
done with that long ago,” said Tom Sloper. 
“It’s the new we are on now.” 

“An’ faith itis; and I know that well,” res- 
ponded Mike, “‘ without yez iver spaking a word.” 

“Well, boys, if you’ve done with your blar- 
ney,” interposed Colter, “I'll proceed. But I 
don’t want to be interrupted every two minutes, 
because it’s unpleasant. Well, as I was saying, 
after four or five days, we come in sight of a 
spacious cove that spread out from a bend in the 
river. On examination it proved to be but a 
small stream emptying itself into the Miami, but 
dammed only a few rods above where it naturally 
effected its confluence with the main current, so 
as to give it at a distance the appearance of a 
cove. 

“We wanted no better indications, so we just 
threw down our traps, cut a stout sapling for a 
tent pole, and went to work. For two or three 
days we were very busy making preparations 
by which we might successfully invade the ter- 
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denly surprised in the middle of our labors by 
the appearance of a war party of Indians. They 
were about twenty in number, and I learned, 
subsequently, that they had just made an attack 
upon one of the pioneer settlements which, prov- 
ing too strong for them, they were driven back 
with considerable loss. Under these circum- 
stances it could not be expected they would 
cherish any very amiable feelings towards such 
persons as claimed relationship to the pale faces. 

“No sooner were we noticed by them, than 
one of their number, who seemed to be a sort of 
chief among them, advaficed from the main body, 
till he was within about twenty rods of us, when 
he paused for an instant, and then began to make 
motions for us to come on shore. We had no 
weapons about us, excepting our hunting knives, 
while the Indians, on the contrary, were all 
armed with muskets, and no doubt well skilled 
in the use of them. I turned to Hinniker and 
asked what was to be done. 

**« Give in,’ said he; ‘what is the use in con- 
tending? We had far better go on shore and 
surrender ourselves as prisoners, which leaves us 
some slight chance of getting away from our 
captors, than stand here like mules, and suffer 
ourselves to be riddled into atoms by their infer. 
nal bullets.’ 

“In any sense our situation was a critical one, 


but this was the most rational view, certainly,” 


we could have taken, because it admitted of some 
slight possibility of escape. ‘To oppose them we 
knew would be certain death; so we quickly 
headed the raft in the direction of the shore, and 
made signals that we would surrender without 


resistance. 
“No sooner were we landed than the savages 


crowded around us, and began stripping us of 
everything but our shirts, pants and moccasins. 
Having accomplished this, they next bound our 
hands securely behind us, and giving us to under- 
stand that we must ‘march,’ started off in a 
north easterly direction from our camp. For 
three days, with very little intermission for rest, 
we continued to move on through the wilderness 
at aswift pace, closely guarded by our tawny 
captors. About noon of the fourth day they 
halted in the centre of asmall opening, while one 
of their number started on at a rapid trot in ad- 
vance of the main body. We had now arrived 
within about six miles of their encampment, and 
the Indian who had gone on in advance, was 
sent to herald the triumphal approach of the re- 
turning war-party, in orderto insure them a suit- 
able reception. Before coming within a mile of 
the village, we could distinctly hear the confused 
sounds of rejoicing ; and on arriving in sight, we 
could see that they were making ready for us to 
run the gantlet, a conviction which had no ten- 
dency to strengthen our drooping spirits. 

“ Well, as we came nearer, they set up a most 





diabolical shout—a sort of compound whoop and ° 


yell—and fell to capering about in the most ex- 
travagant manner, twirling their sticks and war- 
clubs in the air, and beating the ground with the 
most veh and eg By the 
time we had arrived on the ground, they had 
formed themselves into lines, and were impa- 
tiently awaiting the moment when they might 
flay us alive, if we should prove slow footed 
enough to allow them that tender gratificati 





limbs and fagots. From the centre of this pile 
rose a stout sapling, peeled quite bare from the 
lower limbs downward. The purpose for which 
it was intended would have been obvious enough 
to a person less experienced than myself in the 
cruelties and monstrosities of savage life. It was 
too evidently the intention of the fiends to tor- 
ture us by every process of cruelty known to 
them, till such time as we could no longer en- 
dure their torments, when they would doubtless, 
for want of better amusement, wind up the hor- 
rors of the hour, by burning us at the stake. 

“After being removed from the wigwam, I 
was dragged forth, amid shouts and whoops of 
exultation, to the place of torture. On reaching 
the ground, four of the savages hideously painted 
came forth from the ranks, and seizing me by 
the body, bore me to the top of the pyre, where 
they at length succeeded in firmly lashing me to 
the stake. Had it not been for the strong con- 
fidence which I had previously placed in the en- 
couraging promise of the young squaw, I should 
have been at this moment utterly without hope. 
I knew that when the Indians, as a race, had once 
given their word, they had rarely been known to 
break it; but in what manner my deliverance was 
to be effected, I did not, and could not conjecture. 
To say, even, that I entertained more than the 
faintest glimmering of hope, just then, would ‘be 
affirming something which was certainly\ very 
foreign to my feelings. At this critical point, 
and just as they were preparing to force into my 
quivering flesh those sharp splinters of pitch- 
wood, which gave such excruciating torture to 
the victim, I saw the handsome young squaw 
elbowing her way through the crowd towards me. 
O, how beautiful she looked at that moment. 
In my eyes she seemed little short of an angel 
sent down from heaven to rescue me from an 
army of fiends. To judge from the manner the 
painted savages made room for her, she was a 
person of no small importance among them. 
Whether on account of her great beauty, for 
Nanoma was beautiful in spite of her Indian blood, 
or in consequence of her birth, for I reasoned 
she might perhaps be the daughter of a chief, I 
had certainly no means of determining. When 
she reached the spot where I was confined, she 
waved off the savages with an imperious gesture, 
and then turning her resolute gaze full upon the 
wondering faces of the assembléd chiefs, she spoke 
to them as follows, although, of course, she ex- 
pressed herself in the jargon peculiar to her tribe. 
She explained to them that no one had expe- 
rienced so great a loss as herself in the late dis- 
astrous encounter with the whites, for she had 
lost her husband in the conflict, a handsome and 
brave young chief, and she was lonely—very lone- 
ly without him. Therefore she had resolved on 
taking the white prisoner to fill his place, that he 
might cheer the solitude of her wigwam. It was 
no boon she asked ; it was only a privilege based 
on the angient usages of her tribe. 

“There was a murmur of admiration from 
some, and of disapprobation from others. At 
length one of the younger chiefs came forward, 
and went through with a great variety of aston- 
ishing feats, whooping every two seconds in the 
wildest and most unaccountable manner, when he 
gradually commenced cooling down, and began 
talking to the fair Nanoma at last, in hi 





were entirely ignorant. In all my hunting and 
fishing excursions, my Indian wife was my con- 
stant companion ; she could not bear to be sepa- 
rated from me for a moment; although it was 
not from any suspicion of my deserting her, as 
the sequel will show. Nanoma was not only 
noble and affectionate by nature, but she was a 
woman of unusual intellect and penetration. She 
discovered from the first that I was ill at ease, 
and, happily, with her clear discernment she 
attributed my uneasiness to its real cause. She 
saw me growing thinner daily ; she saw me sit, 
sometimes for hours, gazing towards the east, 
and then she would creep to my side with all the 
yearning tenderness of her soul, and entwine her 
arms around my neck. She never wept; it was 
not her Indian way of expressing sympathy, but 
she would glue her lips to mine, and then gaze 
deep into my eyes, with such a pitiful, endearing 
look, as though she would fain take unto herself 
a portion of the misery which was weighing me 
down. She learned to speak English very readi- 
ly, and soon became much interested in every- 
thing I described, as appertaining to civilized life. 
I explained to her that the race to which I be- 
longed had a method of communicating their 
thoughts by means of certain characters which 
they called the alphabet. A new idea seemed 
to strike Nanoma, and springing to her feet, 
with a sudden flourish of intelligence kindling in 
her eye, she darted from my side and out of the 
wigwani. In a few minutes she returned, bear- 
ing a thin and much soiled pamphlet in her 
hand, with the significant title ‘of ‘ Quill Thrusts,’ 
by ‘ Peter Porcupine.’ 

“* Them no um?’ she said, inquiringly, point- 
ing out the big capitals on the fly-leaf. 

“*Yes, dear Noma,’ answered I—I always 
took advantage of the abbreviation in addressing 
her—‘ those are the characters to which I alluded. 
She seemed very much pleased and happy after 
this, and insisted I should read aloud to hey 
which I did, though she could not understand the 
meaning very clearly, ofcourse. I think, how- 
ever, she caught some faint idea of what ¢he 
writer intended to convey, as she wound her arms 
softly around my neck, and followed me over the 
page with her bright, intelligent eye. As for me, 
the sight of the printed page was like manna to 
the famishing traveller in the wilderness ; like 
the visitation of some dearly beloved face ina 
foreign land. I discovered, on questioning Nano- 
ma, that the pamphlet had been taken from the 
pocket of some white man, whom the Indians 
had slain, an@ had since been preserved asa 
curiosity by one of the chiefs. 

“Day after day—with the pamphlet in my 
hand—and week afier week, I became the wise 
teacher, and Nanoma the earnest and interested 
pupil ; but in spite of all this, and of the wealth 
of affection lavished upon me by this untutored 
heroine of the wilds, I grew paler, daily, and 
more mopish and melancholy. She observed the 
slightest change, and would often sigh, and 
sometimes hang upon my neck for hours; but I 
could not muster sufficient hardihood to think of 
taking an Indian wife into the settlements. The 
image of my father—a learned jadge—and of my 
brother—an ambitious and rising lawyer—rose 
up before me, and crushed down the better 
promptings of the heart. Nanoma seemed to 





resembling a set speech. In the first instance he 
had been boasting of his great prowess, by a sort 





In running the gantlet among the Indians, the 
possession of a pair of light heels is of the ut- 
most importance. I have known of instances 
where a quick runner has succeeded in passing 
through the entire lines without receiving asingle 
blow which amounted to so much as a scratch ; 
but those cases are rare. MHinniker and I 
were both middling light of foot, but before they 
were done with us, we were hardly able to crawl. 
There was one pretty young squaw in the ranks 
who seemed to commiserate our situation very 
much, for she made no attempt whatever to in- 
jure us as we passed, though we, or, rather I, 
learned afterward that she had been recently 
married to one of the young warriors who had 
fallen in their late conflict with the whites. 

“After running the ganilet, we were conduct- 
ed to one of the wigwams, while the warriors of 
the tribe held solemn council to deliberate in 
what manner we should be put to death. As we 
lay in this awful plight, bruised and despairing, 
and expecting every moment to be dragged forth 
to torture, we saw the form ofthe handsome young 
squaw moving stealthily towards us. When she 
came near enough, she made a signal for us to 
be silent, and then whispered very softly: ‘Be no 
fraid—me like white man—me save you!’ And 
without uttering another word, she glided cau- 
tionsly out of the wigwam. 

“Through all that long and wearisome night 
(the longest I ever knew), we lay groaning in 
anguish, and but for the cheering words of the 
young squaw, I might have likewise added, des- 
pair. The dull, heavy pain of our bruises, the 
sharp, excruciating torture of the prongs, which 
confined our wrists, and penetrated through the 
flesh like so many needles, kept us awake till 
the noise and confusion on the outside, and the 
few faint streaks of light straggling in through the 
chinks and apertures of our prison, convinced us 
that another day had at length dawned. Fora 
couple of hours longer we continued to sit in 
moody silence, listening to the increasing clamor 
without, and feeling that the moment of torture 
was approaching very near at hand. Once, 
only, was our solitude Wisturbed, and then by a 
hideous old squaw, bearing in her shrivelled and 
besmeared fingers some small bits of the very 
toughest venison. About eight o’clock, as near 
as I could guess from the situation of the sun, 
the Indians came in a body to the wigwam, and 
striking the prongs from my wrists, led me forth. 
Hinniker was left behind, though I felt certain, 
poor fellow, that his turn would come next; for 
these red fiends, when once they have scented 
blood, are like so many famished wolves, ready 
to devour everything before them. Ina moment 
my eye took in the scene, by which I could not 
avoid fully understanding their intentions. In 
front of the wigwams, which were built in a sort 
of sémi circular opening, skirting the forest in 
the rear, was a wide open clearing, in the centre 
of which were heaped up several cords of dried 





of p ime peculiar to the savages ; and in the 
second, had offered to make Nanoma his wife, if 
she would but give up her extravagant notion 
concerning me, and consent to my being burned. 
Nanoma listened with flashing eyes till he was 
through, and then, raising her fair form proudly 
erect, she hurled back her refusal with a look of 
utter scorn. The discomfited young chief, who 
had doubtless imagined an easy conquest to him 

self, slunk quickly out of sight, amid the gibes 
and jeers of the multitude. 

‘“‘Nanoma then turned to me, and with a single 
blow from the tomahawk which she held, she 
severed the green walnut withes with which my 
wrists were confined. We next descended from 
the pyre, and with the approbation of the head 
chief, instead of being burned to death, as was 
intended, I became the devoted spouse of Nano- 
ma. The marriage ceremony I will omit. 

“In thus having one of their victims snatched 
from them at a moment when they had antici- 
pated a far different result, it only made them the 
more fierce for the destruction of Hinniker. I 
saw them rush for the wigwam like so many 
infuriated demons. I strained my eyes, expect 
ing the next moment to see him dragged forth 
and put to the most dreadful torture. When 


, they re-appeared, however, Hinniker was not with 


them. For an instant they seemed bewildered ; 
then a loud yell of angry disappointment suc- 
ceeded, and several of them struck off into the 
woods in various directions. 

“ Nanoma glanced up pleasantly into my face, 
and murmured in a low tone, audible only to my- 
self: ‘Me like you; me save big white man !’ 

“I subsequently learned that while the atten- 
tion of the savages was directed towards me, 
Nanoma had crept into the wigwam, unobserved, 
and had succeeded in setting Hinniker at liberty. 
For several days the savages scoured the forest 
in all directions, but the wily trapper was too old 
in wood-craft to be caught napping; and they 
were obliged at length to give up the idea of his 
recovery in despair. But they never suspected 
how he obtained his liberty. In the meantime, I 
was becoming quite a favorite among the Indians, 
and after a few weeks they ceased altogether to 
observe my movements. I taugiit thema great 
many useful things for which they certainly ap- 

tefl. 

‘Every day Nanoma seemed to grow more de- 
votedly attached tome. Intruth she was a noble 
souled, high-minded woman; and could I have 
remained content among the Indians, she would 
have been my choice above all women I ever 
knew. But somehow I thirsted and panted 
to be back again among the whites. It was a 
species of captivity I was undergoing, and I long- 
ed, in spite of my increasing affection for Nano- 
ma, to break down the barrier which restrained 
me, and make my final escape to the settlement. 
During the six months I remained among 
them, I taught them many valuable secrets, as 
regarded hunting and trapping, of which they 





comprehend all this as if by intuition, and daily 
she seemed nerving herself for some great sac- 
rifice of which I was yet ignorant. One morn- 
ing she arose very early, and laying out a large 
stock of provision for me to carry, desired me to 
go with heron ajourney. We accordingly start- 
ed and travelled in a south-easte: » direction till 
after the sun ‘reached its meriwin (Nanoma 
remaining all the while stoically > -t and taci- 
turn), when she suddenly paused, sazed at me 
wistfully for a moment, and then said, address- 
ing me in measured and distinct words : 

““«Me save you first; me no kill you now. 
Go, my white love, dear to Nanoma as a thou- 
sand lives; but she no kill her life, for then she 
no have it; she give you up! Go! go!’ 

“She waved me from her with a hurried and 
irresolute gesture. I lingered for a moment, and 
reached out my arms towards her. She hesitated, 
came forward a step, and then, as if suddenly 
sensible of what she was doing, she fairly shriek- 
ed out the word—‘Go !’ and fled from me with 
the speed of the wind. It was the last time I 
ever saw her, though I received a message from 
her in less than two years after; but that mes- 
sage—I have it still; I shal! always keep it till 
I die;—brought only her loving, dying words, 
and showed me what a wretch I had been. Her 
letter—here it is, I will read it in a moment— 
was written on the fly-leaf of the old pamphlet, 
and given into my hand by a young Indian who 
disappeared from my sight without a single com 
ment or word. This is it: 


“To James Colter of Ohio: My true white 
love, when you see this, Nanoma will not be 
live no more; but she will be goto the spirit- 
land, blessing her white love all the way. 

Nanoma.’” 


We all looked at the letter, for the trapper’s 
story had invested it with unusual interest. The 


Gester's Picnic, 


‘* have heard a ome iting of Incledon, 
quam that fits ‘an affair of honor ms an cacti 
Poor Incledon was one of the unsophistica: 
an ® great many thi Out of shee: 
had been much better left unsaid and rai dat 
thing of this kind gave offence to a gentleman with whom 
Incledon happened to fall in company, and the off nded 
resolved upon satisfaction. ik le sought out the 
singer, accordi and was lucky enough to find him 
pricing his bottle ‘of port, one fine afternoon, at a noted 


crs Incledon *? gays the waiter, ‘ 
onprea me )” say er, ‘a gentleman wishes 
‘Bins ont ae viottce, uh 3 
r, @ Visitor, in a towerin pee 
told tat you have been with —- ™ ae 
very manner. eal I ‘ee 
ina — . ve come to sat. 
rleying, Incledon rose, put on his 
oh paatiog ting blmsel? on one side of the roo Ls - -_ 
Shr a hey Susan, in his most daticioes style When 
"te Son ay sir,” ‘said he, « that has given complete satis- 
~ ind ote thouran ds, and if you weit saying 
fe Only to sa ou’ the reasonable 
fellow ri eet met with.” aioli somata 
je-doodie-doo.—A gentleman conversing with 
lady friend a short time since, claimed that he could per- 
an ak ae cordingly »@ny verse she might choose 
0 repeat 1 ACCO! rehearsed the foll 
from the Old Sexton — seacelieiaaimeaat 
Nigh toa grave that was newiy made 
Leaned a sexton old on his earth-worn spade. 
His work was done, ard he paused to wait 
The funeral train through 
A relic of by-gone days was he, 
And locks were as white as the foam 
And these words came from his lips so 
“I gather them in! I gather them in?”’ 
Whereupon the graceless fellow took his A sts and 
thus wrote on @ scrap of newspaper lying by 
Nigh to a church that was newly made, 
Stood a owt fair, and thus she sald— 
ae Td bad—I here must wait 
ey méasure the breadth of this open gate; 
Ah! fit ang Agent Dg d ay Saal 


! jm me: 
And rey waned Sent her guivering lips so thin— 
“T can’t get in—I van’t get in 


When Mr. Skinflint, of Beanville, died, there was quite 
a sensation in town about it. The ‘bell was tolled, and 
the only flag in town—that which belonged to the tavern 
—was hung union down for twenty four hours. His 
praise was in every one’s mouth, though why they praised 
him none could say, except that was worth a great 
deal of money. This was before Mrs. Partington moved 
from Beanville. 

“ We have lost a great man, ma’am,)’ said the minister, 
nich." upon her; ‘so portly, so pubite spirited, so—so— 


“Ah, yes,” responded the estimable dame, with a tear 
of regret in her eye, * his goodness was past finding out 
—it was,” said she, raising her hand, as if beckoning 
down a large word, by which to express herself loudly ; 
“it was infinitessimal, and his right hand never knew 
what was his left hand did, nor anybody else for that 
matter. He was such an excellent mao.” 

The minister coughed at the infinitessimal goodness. 
but he saw how kindly it was intended, and said noth: 
ing.—Evening Gazette. 
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Dr. Backus bought a load of me. It came to his barn 
drawn by a string of cattle. The forward yoke were poor, 
diminutive creatures, about @ year old. He asked the 
farmer who drove them, what he put such things into 
his team for? 

‘To draw,”’ said the farmer. 

“To draw!” returned the doctor, “such things as 
those draw! Why, they couldn’t draw Watts's Hymns 
for Infant Minds down hill!” 

A report was in circulation that he had made a rewnark 
of very questionable propriety for a clergymao. One of 
his deacons, believing it to be a mistake, called on the 
doctor and asked him if he had ever made such a remark. 

one that riser ember,” was the re reply. 

you think,” said the deacon, - that you 
could have made it?” : on 

“Very acid 1 might,” said the doctor; ‘ it sounds 
just like me 


Two Irishmen, who were trying together, got out 
of money, and, being in want o drink of whiskey, de- 
vised the tgp | ways and means: 

Patrick, catching a frog out of @ brook, went ahead, 
and at the oat, first tavern he came toasked the landlord 

hat sort of a an that was? 


ears 
“ No, sir,” said Pas ‘it’s a mouse.’’ 
** It's a frog,” replied the landlord. 
/ “It is a mouse,” said ant * and I will leave it to the 
first traveller that comes along for a pint of whiskey.” 
Lo ,’’ said the landlord. 
Murphy soon arrived, and to him was the appeal made 
r much and d , he declared it 
to be a mouse; and ~~ oe in spite of the evidence 
of his senses, paid th 


i eclith did you take the billet to Mr. Jones?” - 
“Di you you pe bim?” 
“ Es, sar, une did.” 
“ How did he look?” 
bling.” massa, he looked pooty well, ’sidering he so 
‘Blind! what do Fas mean by that?” 
‘* Why, massa, when I wasin de room gibbin him the 
per, he axed me whar my hat was, and goramity, per- 
aps you wont believe me, but massa, he wur on de top 
of my head de hull time.” 





A certain old lady, who had been famed for sour looks, 
and not very sweet words, touching’ the accidents of life, 
ol have become very le. 


ve 

oma” happy change has come over you,” said a 
D 

‘* Why,” said the transformed, “‘ to tell you the a, 
I have been all my life striving fora contented mind, a 
have finally luded to sit down od without it ” 


Aen new 


Dutchman—Coot moryer, Patrick, how you tuz?” 

Irishman—(iood morvin’ din ye, Mike, think ye, will 
we get any rain?’ 

Dutebman —T guess not—ye never has much rain in a 





ary try e.” 
Airs) nag Od ye’re right there, and thin, whenever 
in the way of raining, the bit o’ dhry wither will 


. 3 get, as long as the wet vl howlds. 


weer 
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Marie Anne Mancini, a niece of Cardinal Mazarin, was 
charged by court gossip with practising sorcery La 
Rayvee, au old councillor of state, once seriously asked 
her whether she had ever seen the devil during her con- 
juration. 

* Yes,” she replied, quickly. ‘I see him at this mo- 
arg He is an ugly old man, disguised as « councillor 
of state!”’ 


A Yankee made a bet with a Dutchman that he could 
swallowhim. The Dutchman lay down upon the tabie. 
and the Yankee, taking his big toe in his mouth, nip ad 
it severely 

:0, you are biting me!” roared the Dutchman 
ow hy, you old fool,” said the Yankee, * * did you think 
I was going to swallow you whole?” 
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chirography was plain and easily deciphered 
being a fair imitation of the printed letter. I 
glanced at the trapper as I handed back the 
precious memento, and I fancied I detected a tear 
lurking in the corner of his eye; but, with an 
impatient movement, he brushed it hastily away, 
and soon after relapsed into his habitual im- 
mobility. 
NOT 8U GREEN, 

At the horse show at Springfield lately, a 
young man from the rural districts, accosted one 
of the peripatetic venders of cider outside of 
Hampden Park, with, “How much do ye tax 
a glass for cider?” 

“Three cents a glass,” was the reply. 

“ Three cents aglass!” echoed the young man, 
nearly paralyzed with astonishment. “ Three 
cents a glass! Do you suppose that I’d be so 
green as to pay three cents a glass for cider when 
1 can buy it around home for four cents a quart ?” 

And giving the apple-juice mana withering 
look, he betook himself to a railroad wood pile, 
from which he could see the horses trot without 
paying the admission fee. A universal adher- 
ence to the principles of economy which governed 
that young man, even when tempted by sweet 
cider, would do much to prevent financial distress, 
such as is now afflicting the people.— Bee. 
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THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 


A STORY OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 





BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE DESCENT ON GREAT ROCK. HBROISM OF 
AGNES. 


Tue young but energetic Agnes Barnes foun’ 
her hands and thoughts fully occupied by th 
care of a wounded man unable to help himself i 
scarcely any particular, a decrepid mother, and 
brother who also needed her attention on accoun 
of the severe bruise inflicted by the blow of th 
preceding night. Her younger brother was rath 
an addition to her cares than otherwise, for b 
had quite as much as he could himself attend : 
in the external duties of the farm. 

The young girl, however, moved about wit 
tireless activity, and with an unfailing fund « 
good humor that never ceased to wreathe he 
handsome face with smiles when the wounde: 
captain or her brother David expressed the 
fears that she would overtax herself, and ad vise 
her to neglect them a little more for the sake « 
husbanding her own strength. To prove that s! 
considered it nothing to do for the suffering an 
helpless, she sang pleasant snatches of song 
work, which she would leave at apy instant 
order to minister to the wants of Laney 

The former lay in a bedroom, the "oor 
which opened into the kitchen, or everyday roo: 
as it might be more proper to style that whi: 
country people, in old fashioned days, used { 

kitchen, dining-room, and sicting-room besid. 
on all ordinary occasions. And through ¢) 
open door the young soldier caught frequc 
glimpses of the lithe tigure of the maiden as + 
passed cheerfully hither and thither, in ne 
tim, working dress, about her various ayo: 
tions ; while occasionally an uneasy movem 
or a little sigh on his part would bring her i: 
his room to ask if he wanted anything, or if 
desired to have his head laid higher or lov 
and so forth; and then if with a selfish desire 
prolong her presence he signified his desire 
have the position of his pillow changed, 
would empioy her white, round plump arms, b 
to the elbows, about his head, while her lu> 
riant auburn curls would fall carelessly abvut ' 
face, imparting « deeper shade to her brigtt « 
and blooming cheeks that a painter would lov 
study, and sending a new thrill turough 
whule frame of the patient. 

De Lancey was not a painter, but he never 
less employed bis time pretty well in study 
the classic figure of the little couairy maid 
who was all the time as unconscious as she cx 
be, that she was making any impression on 
wounded trooper’s heart, 

1 am not mach a believer in the nonsense | 
a pretty girl, if ever so modest and retiring, 

long be unconscious that she is fitto be admi: 
and threfore 1 expect her to be un the luo) 
for mauilestauons vvcasionally , at least en 
80 48 tw bee what anybody else would see if | 
mitted to observe the same tokens. Thus | 
pose that some time befure the clock st 
twelve on the day efter De Lanwy's acct 
first placed hivn in the hands of the pretty Ag 
she had discovered that the trooper, who w 
strong, aihievc, and if not handsome, at lee 
well made, aud decently good-looking y 
man—was foliowing after her every step wit 
miring eyes, and casing glances that woul 
have been bestowed on an old and ugly o 
Doubtless the young maiden had aleo « spi 
coyuetry in her, as what passable young 
has not! and there cannot be a great der 
doubt, that modest as she was she secretly ex 
ed this adauration of herself. 

If, however, she had been disposed w afi 
tion, o: had been « real coquettia, she would | 
pretended to be trightened, and of course, 
would heave appeared to avoid the apartume: 
the patient as much as she could; or if 
were any one else about who could take the ; 
tion of nurse, she would immediately have ren. 
ed her piace, as if she had received an im 
and then would have gowe and sighed for 
gentieman come and admire her is the pe 
where admiration would be perfectly pru 
This, 1 say, would probably have bee: 
course of young ladies educated w al 
“ proprieties,” using thes word im the 
Malaprop sense. 
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